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RGENTINE RAILWAYS transported 
f considerably more freight and pas- 
sengers in the 3 years from 1944 through 
1946 than in the preceding 3-year period 
1941-43, despite materially reduced roll- 
ing stock such as locomotives and pas- 
senger and freight cars. The smaller 
volume of equipment was overworked 
and wearing out after several years of 
continuous use under extreme difficul- 
ties in obtaining replacement and repair 
parts. Argentine railways have also 
faced scarcities of coal and petroleum, 
which forced them to rely to a growing 
extent on such substitutes as wood, oil- 
seeds, and corn for fuel. In addition, 
they have been burdened with steeply 
rising labor costs, as a consequence of 
higher wages and increased employment, 
brought about by recent labor legislation 
and agreements reached with labor. 

Although railway receipts in the past 
3 years rose above those of the preceding 
3-year period, this advance was more 
than offset by rising operating costs. 
As a result, net profits dropped from 
approximately 120,900,000 pesos in 1943 
to 113,800,000 pesos in 1946, and the per- 
centage of profits to invested capital fell 
to 2.30 in 1946. 

The prospect for private owners in par- 
ticular looked dark as 1946 closed, and 
1947 did not alter that outlook. It was 
worsened by the expiration on December 
31, 1946, of the privileges and preroga- 
tives enjoyed by foreign-owned railways 
during the previous 40 years under the 
Mitre Law. This caused foreign owners 
of Argentine railways to be more recep- 
tive than ever to the idea of disposing of 
their holdings. Such a situation, coupled 
with the desire of the present Argentine 
Government to reduce its foreign indebt- 
edness, curtail payments to other coun- 
tries for transportation and other serv- 
Ices, and acquire certain foreign-owned 
enterprises including the railroads, re- 
Sulted in a series of arrangements with 
the British and French Governments 
Which have by now virtually brought the 
former foreign-owned railway properties 
under Argentine ownership. This will 
have become a fact once the final pur- 
chase arrangements now pending with 
the British are concluded. 
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Bases of Operations Now Altered; Acute Needs Recognized 


By JosepH L. Apopaca and ViNcENT Russo, American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires (Prepared for Publication in Transportation and Communications 
Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce) 


Further details concerning the fore- 
going and related developments, includ- 
ing the background of current railway 
problems of Argentina, are presented in 
the following paragraphs. At present 
these are believed to be particularly im- 
portant not only because of the great sig- 
nificance of the railroads in shaping the 
nation’s past and future economic de- 
velopment but also because of the lines’ 
strategic importance in transporting 
much-needed raw material and food- 
stuffs to needy European countries. 


Rolling Stock 


In terms of locomotives, the Argentine 
railroads were in a substantially worse 
condition in 1946 than in 1941. The num- 
ber available declined from 3,956 in 1941 
to 3,913 in 1943, and, although the sup- 
ply has increased gradually since then, 
by 1946 the number available was still 
only 3.919, or 37 less than the 1941 fig- 
ure. Baggage cars fell in number from 
3,257 in 1941 to 2,972 in 1946, while the 


number of passenger cars remained rela- 
tively stable but was in 1946—at 4,003— 
below the level of the previous 5 years. 

Only freight cars show an increase— 
from 82,352 in 1941 to 86,329 in 1946. 
While the physical facilities (as reflected 
in rolling stock) in general declined, the 
factor that statistics fail to show and 
which was a real force affecting opera- 
tions was the constant wear and tear of 
the equipment, intensified by the great 
difficulty experienced during the years 
mentioned in importing necessary repair 
and replacement parts. 


Traffie Volume 


Passengers carried by Argentine rail- 
ways rose in number from 166,118,446 in 
1941 to 189,525,056 in 1943; subsequently, 
a continuous increase was maintained, 
and by 1946 the figure stood at 303,213,- 
062. A similar development character- 
ized freight cargo transported. The 
progressive increase from 39,087,088 
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Railway station in the city of Santa Fe, Argentina 


metric tons in 1941 to 52,477,277 metric 
tons in 1946 was notable. 

Of even greater interest in this connec- 
tion is the break-down of the classes of 
cargo carried by Argentine railways in 
the years mentioned. This reflects im- 
portant sources of revenue for the rail- 
ways, as well as their relative burdens. 
For example, agricultural products 
transported showed a 34 percent in- 
crease—from 9,883,438 metric tons in 
1941 to 13,223,739 metric tons in 1946. 
Manufactured goods transported (re- 
flecting the inflow into interior areas of 
imports and of goods manufactured in 
the Buenos Aires area) also increased 
between 1941 and 1946, but to a smaller 
extent than agricultural products mov- 
ing from the interior to the consuming 
centers and ports. 

It is significant also that livestock 
moved by the railways remained rela- 
tively stable in volume between 1941 and 
1944, but has since declined sharply. Ar- 
gentine officials have recently stated that 
livestock cars are desperately needed and 
that some of the equipment available is 
now beyond repair. The movement of 
staple products, on the other hand, 
almost doubled in volume between 1941 
and 1946. The over-all volume of all 
cargo increased about 40 percent between 
1941 and 1946, which was notable when 
one considers the rolling equipment 
available. 


Power Consumption 


Wartime difficulties in importing coal 
and petroleum forced Argentine railroads 
to rely to an increasing extent on substi- 
tute fuels. Accordingly, the consumption 
of coal dropped nearly 60 percent from 
1941 to 1946, while petroleum consump- 
tion fell sharply between 1941 and 1944 
but has since partially regained its previ- 
ous level. 
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On the other hand, the consumption 
of wood, oilseeds, corn, and electricity in- 
creased in accelerated degree, particu- 
larly in the war years and the immedi- 
ate postwar period, to offset the scarcity 
of coal and petroleum. The consump- 
tion of wood quadrupled between 1941 
and 1945, while the consumption of elec- 
tricity has progressively increased and 
has in the past 3 years attained an un- 
precedented level. A total of 214,000 
metric tons of oilseeds and 75,000 metric 
tons of corn were burned as fuel by the 
railroads during the period under dis- 
cussion. This is significant in several re- 
spects. On the one hand, it shows the 
lengths to which Argentine authorities 
had to go, to make up for diminished im- 
ports of regular fuels. On the other 
hand, negotiations by foreign countries 
with Argentina during the past 2 years 
have often been punctuated by remarks 
by Argentine officials to the effect that 
Argentina must hold out for high prices 
for oilseeds and cereals in order to make 
up for the losses suffered during the war 
when the Government was forced to buy 
these materials from producers and turn 
them over to the railroads to use as fuel 


Manpower Employed 


The use of labor and administrative 
personnel by Argentine railroads during 
the years under discussion shows an in- 
verse relationship to the availability of 
rolling stock, although it reflects a di- 
rect relationship to the volume of pas- 
senger and freight traffic handled. 

The more notable increases in person- 
nel applied to the activities of passenger 
and freight traffic and to repair shops. 
Traffic employees increased from an av- 
erage of 45,609 in 1941-43 to an average 
of 49,992 in the period 1944-46, while the 
average increase in shop personnel was 
about 13 percent between the first and 





the second period mentioned. The j 

crease in total employees was also od 7} 
siderable—from 128,495 in 1941 to 139. I 
232 in 1943 and then to 147,181 in 194g 

As will be indicated in a subsequent Para. 
graph, these increases in personne] en. ¢ 
tailed sharp increases in labor expend. 

tures by the railroads. For the most 

part the increases in the past 2 years an 
believed to be essentially the result of 

the labor legislation and the relates 
agreements between labor and manage. 

ment sponsored by the present Argent 


ine 
Government. 


Receipts, Expenses, Profit | 
wa 
The foregoing analysis may haye jslativ 
served to throw light on the financial oy. and ¢ 
come of the operation of Argentine rai]. 1947 
ways during the six recent years under and Pp! 
discussion. One side of the picture jg jstan) 
brightened by progressively increased re. fiscal 
ceipts. In this connection it is seen that Minis’ 
total receipts reflect a rising curve from difficu 
483,000,000 pesos in 1941 to 677,000,000 jn the P 
1944 and to 825,000,000 in 1946. Allcate. incre’ 
gories, including receipts from freight "tes 
passenger, and express service, reflect in- (Ww 
creased revenue narro 
On the other side of the financial pic. YS 
ture, one finds progressively increasing , a tots 
expenditures by Argentine railways be. ‘¢P4? 
tween 1941 and 1946. In fact, it appears Th 
that expenditures rose more sharply be. PLOVE 
tween 1943 and 1946 than did railway re- Tran 
ceipts, with the result that profits de- of 5,0 
clined sharply. Increases in expendi- US$0 
tures with respect to wages and salaries ng € 
were particularly sharp. These jumped 
from about 282,000,000 pesos in 1943 to I 
385,000,000 in 1946. The cost of fuels rose 
from 68,000,000 pesos in 1941 to 10700- 7 
000 in 1943 and 156,000,000 pesos in 1946. and 
Summarizing the financial operations ™mon' 
of Argentine railways in recent years it at 1 
is noted that receipts, expenditures, and 400, 
net profits all increased between 1941 celle 
and 1946, while capital investment re-_ pre 
mained remarkably stable, around fare 
4,900,000,000 pesos. Net profit, however, 800, 
because of the relationship between re-  redl 
ceipts and expenditures in the corre- incr 
sponding years, rose sharply from Jan 
74,800,000 to 120,900,000 pesos per year T 
between 1941 and 1943, but thereafter crea 
declined to the annual figure of 113,- inte 
800,000 pesos in 1946. mis: 
In contrast to 1941, the year 1946 was Was 
profitable in terms of the net profit as bud 
a percentage of capital investment, but  llo 
1946 was less productive in this connec- UP 
tion than any of the preceding 3 years. affe 
It is likely that the tendency for profits 20,( 
to diminish in relation to invested 
capital, so characteristic of the past 4 { 
years, has continued to prevail through 
1947 (although data for that year are 7 


not available) particularly in view of far 
(a) the continuously rising cost of labor ®* 
act 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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India’s Railways Look to Future 
s Partition Poses Problems 
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fj HE INDIAN DOMINION'’S first rail- 

= way budget was presented to the Leg- 
haye islative Assembly on November 20, 1947, 

aloyt. and covers the period from August 15, 

€ raj. 1947 (when independence was attained 
under and part of the rail system went to -ak- 

ure jg istan) to March 31, 1948, the end of the 

ed re. fiscal year. In explaining the budget the 

nthat Minister of Transport also described the 

‘from dificult railway problems arising from 

000 in the partition of India and announced an 

leate. increase in passenger fares and freight 

eight, rates effective January 1, 1948. 

Ct in. (With the exception of about 25 small 

narrow- and meter-gage lines, all rail- 

I pic. ways in India are nationalized, and have 

-asing a total route mileage of 24,565 after the 

5 be. * separation from Pakistan.) 

pears The entire railway budget was ap- 

ly be- proved on November 26, 1947, after the 

AY re. Transport Minister agreed to a token cut 

s de. 0f5,000,000 rupees (1 rupee approximates 

engi. | US$0.30) in his original request for work- 

laries ing expenses. 

mped 

43to Revenue and Expenditure 

S Tose 

000.- Total expenditures, interest charges, 
1946 and other obligations for the 7!2- 
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months period under review are estimated 
at 1,206,200,000 1,082,- 
400,000 rupees for gross traffic and mis- 
cellaneous receipts, calculated at the 
previously existing level of rates and 
fares. This leaves a net deficit of 123,- 
800,000 rupees, which is expected to be 
reduced to 31,900,000 rupees through the 
increase in rates and fares effective on 
January 1. 

The major factor accounting for in- 
creased expenditures has been a liberal 
interpretation of the Central Pay Com- 
mission’s recommendations for higher 
wages and allowances. For the present 
budget period the increase in wages and 
allowances is calculated at 225,000,000 
rupees, while higher coal prices also have 
affected the budget by an additional 
20,000,000 rupees. 


rupees, against 


Increase in Passenger Fares 


The January 1 increase in passenger 
fares applies to all classes, but is pro- 
gressively steeper for higher classes of 
accommodation, Uniform flat rates have 
January 24. 
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Restoration of Normal Railroad Conditions May Take 3 Years 


By Joe D. WaLsrrom, Commercial Attaché, American Embassy, New Delhi 
(Prepared for Publication in Transportation and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce ) 


been substituted for the former ‘“tele- 
scopic”’ rates which decrease with length 
of the journey. The practice existing 
on some railways of charging a higher 
rate for travel by mail or express train 
has been extended to all other lines 
except the Oudh Tirhut Railway. 

For first-class travel the new rate is 
30 pies (1 pie=US$0.001578) per mile, 
compared with the former rates of 24 
pies per mile up to 300 miles, and 18 pies 
per mile thereafter plus 13 percent sur- 
charge. (The new upper-class fare on 
the Assam Railway is 24 pies per mile.) 
For second-class travel the new rate is 
16 pies per mile, against the previous 
rate of 12 pies up to 300 miles and 9 pies 
thereafter plus surcharge. Inter-class 
travel will cost 7'2 pies per mile by ordi- 
nary trains and 9 pies by mail trains in- 
stead of the average rate of 5.47 pies plus 
surcharge. Third-class travel will cost 
5 pies per mile by mail train and 4 pies 
by ordinary trains instead of the aver- 
age rate of 3.6 pies inclusive of surcharge. 
Suburban season-travel rates have been 
increased by 12!'2 to 50 percent, depend- 
ing on class of accommodation, and the 
half-fare concession for certain military 
passengers has been withdrawn. 


Revision of Freight Rates 


Although a detailed study looking to 
the simplification of freight rates is still 
proceeding, the need for additional rev- 
enue caused the Government to make up- 
ward adjustments ‘effective January 1) 
in a number of categories without wait- 
ing for final results of the current in- 
vestigation. 

Since freight rates are claimed 
to be below the present cost of trans- 
port, the rebate 
shipped coastwise 


coal 
now allowed on coal 
will be withdrawn, 
pending a permanent of the 
complicated coal freight-rate structure. 
Existing terminal charges and the sur- 
charge on coal will be raised by 50 per- 
cent. 

Rates on iron and steel are to be in- 
creased by about 20 percent, and certain 
other commodities will be upgraded in 
their rate classes. Class rates for cer- 
tain low-grade bulk materials are raised 


revision 


on a telescopic basis. However, there 
will be little or no increase in rates for 
food grains and seeds for sowing. 


Partition Creates Difficulties 


In the division of the rail systems be- 
tween India and Pakistan, according to 
the Minister of Transport, the workshops 
of a particular railway were in some in- 
stances located inside the other Domin- 
ion’s borders, and arrangements for such 
a workshop to service its former rail sys- 
tem did not prove satisfactory. Embar- 
rassments from this source still remain. 

Difficulties also remain with respect to 
the division of assets and liabilities, and 
some matters have been referred to the 
Arbitral Tribunal for decision. One ex- 
ample is the division of capital liabilities. 
India took the position that these should 
be apportioned on the basis of book value 
less depreciation charges, while Pakistan 
contended that division should be on the 
basis of earning capacity. On the basis 
of India’s formula the capital liability 
would be 6,600,000,000 rupees for India 
and 1,500,000,000 rupees for Pakistan, but 
under the latter’s contention the share 
for Pakistan would be only 530,000,000 
rupees. India’s Transport Minister said 
that if the decision was on the principle 
suggested by Pakistan, the latter would 
receive 7,000 miles of railway ‘at prac- 
tically scrap value,” inasmuch as the 
rail links now belonging to Pakistan had 
been the least profitable. 

The transfer of personnel and evacua- 
tion of refugees greatly dislocated and 
disorganized the country’s rail services. 
Approximately 126,000 railway personnel 
chose to move from Pakistan to India as 
a result of partition, and the number in 
India who chose to work in Pakistan 
totaled 83,000. As for evacuation of ref- 
ugees, the Indian railways recently 
moved 2,500,000 persons within East 
Punjab. This represented a normal ca- 
pacity of 800 passenger trains, and this 
diversion of railway resources caused 
curtailment of a considerable number of 
passenger services in other parts of the 
country. At the peak of the Punjab dis- 
turbances, 7,900 loaded freight cars were 
standing idle between Delhi and East 

(Continued on p. 31) 








Reorganization Helps OIT 
Meet Newly Developing Needs 


Main Motive Is Heightened Importance of Export Control] 


EORGANIZATION of the Office of 
International Trade is announced by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. The principal feature of the re- 
organization is the disbanding of the 
Export Supply Branch, formerly in 
charge of administering export controls, 
and the reassignment of its functions and 
its personnel to other parts of the Office. 
The changes were made necessary, ac- 
cording to Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Di- 
rector of OIT, by the increasing impor- 
tance of the export-control program. 
He feels that under the new arrangement 
all of the resources of the Office can be 
more effectively utilized in the carrying 
out of the program. 


Major Readjustments 


The Office of International Trade now 
consists of the Office of the Director, the 
Areas Division, the Commodities Divi- 
sion, the Export Operations Division, and 
the Intelligence and Services Division. 

An Assistant Director has been added 
to the Office of the Director. He is re- 
sponsible to the Director and Associate 
Director for coordinating and directing 
the export-control policies. Francis E. 
McIntyre, formerly Director of the Ex- 
port Supply Branch, has been appointed 
to this position. 

The Areas Division, in addition to its 
former duties, has new responsibilities in 
connection with the export-control pro- 
gram. It secures from foreign countries 
estimates of their needs for commodities, 
and analyzes these estimates and rec- 
ommends export quotas, country by 
country. The Areas Division continues 
under the direction of Herbert W. Pari- 
sius. The geographic branches of the 
Areas Division are the American Repub- 
lics, the British Commonwealth, the 
European, the Far Eastern, and the 
U.S. S. R. No changes have been made 
in the directing personnel. 

The Commodities Division has also 
been charged with new duties in help- 
ing to carry out the export-control pro- 
gram. It has the key responsibility of 
approving export-license applications. 
It analyzes global supplies in relation to 
the needs of foreign countries, and on 
the basis of this analysis recommends 
country quotas, and also recommends 
additions to or deletions from the list of 
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Statement by Office of International 


commodities requiring individual vali- 
dated licenses (Positive List). Thomas 
D. O’Keefe continues as Director of the 
Commodities Division. 


Heads of Branches 


Chiefs of the various branches of the 
new Commodities Division have been ap- 
pointed as follows: Chemicals and Health 
Supplies, C. C. Concannon: Food, Loring 
Macy; Forest Products, Joseph L. Mul- 
ler, acting; Fuels, C. M. Stull, acting; 
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Lund is Associate Chief of the Food 
Branch and also Chief of the Fats ang 
Oils Section. W. H. Myer and Dg 
Parris are Assistant Chiefs of the Mg. 
chinery and Motive Products Branch and 
the General Products Branch, respep. 
tively. 

The newly established Export Opers. 
tions Division files and processes export. 
license applications, prepares the Com. 
prehensive Export Schedule and Current 
Export Bulletins, and enforces comp]. 
ance with the export regulations. Wa). 


General Products, Perry Stevenson; Ma- lace S. Thomas has been appointed Dj. 


chinery and Motive Products, Frank rector of this Division. The Exporter: 
Shields; Metals and Minerals, Wilson Service function is continued as 4 
Sweeney, acting; Motion Picture-Pho- Branch of the Division. 


tographic, Nathan D. Golden; Textiles 
and Leather, J. G. Schnitzer. 

T. W. Delahanty is Associate Chief of 
the Chemicals and Health Supplies 
Branch in addition to his duties as Chief 
of the Health Products Section. C. E. 


The Intelligence and Service Division 
continues to furnish the same services | 
to exporters and importers that it has 
given in the past. The Division remains 
under the direction of E. E. Schnell. 
bacher. 














Commercial Shipments of All Commodities To Europe Will Need 
Individual Validated Licenses: New OIT Requirement Effective 
March | 


Beginning March 1, 1948, commercial shipments of all commodities to Europe will 
require individual validated licenses. the Department of Commerce has announced 
through its Office of International Trade. 

All European countries are included in a new country group which will include all 
of the countries of continental Europe, the British Isles, Iceland, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., 
all Asiatic possessions of the U.S. S. R. and Turkey. Portugal including the Azores 
and Madeira, Tangier, Spain and all Spain’s colonial possessions, and the Mediter- 
ranean islands. 

The new procedure will require individual validated licenses for all shipments to 
these countries, but it does not affect those licensing regulations applicable to speci 
fied destinations within countries, such as the arrangements for shipments of gift 
packages. 

There will be no change in the forms and procedures required for obtaining licenses 
for shipments of goods on the Positive List. The Positive List is a list of commodities 
in short supply for which export licenses are required to all destinations. 

Department of Commerce officials emphasize that the new regulation does not mean 
that an embargo will be placed on any particular goods going to particular countries. 
They explain further that it is the policy of the United States Government to foster 
a healthy and stable trade relationship which can contribute to a balanced and expan¢- 
ing world economy. The new licensing policy has been established, it is stated, to 
insure a careful programming of the supply of essential goods to areas of greatest need, 
and to limit the shipment of commodities which can make no contribution to world 
recovery. 
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7ZI 
New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
the regulations and controls currently 
prevailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with these conditions before enter- 
ing into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department's 
Office of International Trade. 


Peter Ludwig, Kreis Krumbach 
(13b) Aletshausen, U. S. Zone, 
Bayern, wishes to contact American firms 
interested in manufacturing cotton and 
woolen rdw materials in Germany 

Germany—Hugo A. Seifert, Melchtalstrasse 
3, Dortmund, British Zone, desires to act as 
agent in Germany for American firms 

Germany—Waldemar Wienrich, Ruckert- 
strasse 8, (24) Hamburg-Altona, British Zone, 
wishes to represent American firms for un- 
specified commodities 

Japan—East Asiatic Trading Co. Ltd. 
(Toa Boeki Kabushiki Akisha), Ujiden Bldg., 
164 Umegae-cho, Kitaku, Osaka, seeKs agen- 
cies for raw hide and leather, tanning mate- 
rials, cotton and cotton waste, staple foods 
and provisions, mineral products, ores, pig 
iron, tin, zine (slab, dross, ash, scrap), lead, 
antimony, copper, nickel, nonferrous metal 
scrap, steel and iron scrap, chemicals, coal-tar 
products, and fertilizer. Firm asks that com- 
munications be accompanied by samples or 
catalogs if possible 

Japan—Y. Ikemura & Co. Ltd. (general 
importers ana exporters), Central Post Office 
Box No. 279, 19, Kobaicho, Kitaku, Osaka, 
wishes to export the following: camphor, 


Germany 
(Schwaben ) 


peppermint, agar-agar, handmade _ paper 
(“Tengujo”), cellophane paper, imitation 
pearls, rayon ajinomoto-soda glutamate, 


menthol, citric acid, dried mushrooms, copy 
paper, Christmas decorations. 

Japan—I. Kiso & Co. (importers and com- 
mission merchants), 279, Hondori Kubocho, 
Onomichi, Hiroshima Pref., desires to act as 
buying or selling agent, on consignment, for 
American firms. As buying agent, handles 
silk goods and all kinds of Japanese-made 
goods; as selling agent, handles woolen goods 
and second-hand clothing (suits, overcoats, 
blankets), new and second-hand sewing ma- 
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chines and parts, new and second-hand type- 
writers and parts, and drugs (penicillin, 
streptomycin, sulfadiazine). 

Japan—K. Nomura Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters and importers), P. O. Box Central No. 
37, Nagoya, wishes to import into Japan large 
quantities of silk stocking waste. Firm asks 
that communications state quality, quantity 
offered, price, c. i. f., and conditions, and 
delivery, and include samples if possible. 


267 German-Owned Patents 
For Sale by Swedish FCCO 


A lot of 267 German patents are being 
offered for sale by the Swedish Foreign 
Capital Control Office; bids will be enter- 
tained for licenses where no acceptable 


buyer appears. 
disposition of the patents is being made 
independent of the German concerns by 


ie 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


It is understood that 


which they are owned. 
Offers should indicate definitely and 


clearly the patent or patents in which the 


applicant is interested and the price he is 
willing to pay. In the event a bid covers 
several patents, it should state whether 
the offer is intended for the patents in 
bulk, or for each one separately. If the 
latter, the purchase price should be men- 
tioned for each patent. Claims for pref- 
erential consideration in connection with 
the purchase of any patent should be 
substantiated as fully as possible. 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 


quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices, 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 


these firms. 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) ‘ 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automotive Equipment and Accessories: 3. 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Pharmaceuticals: 3, 22. 
Clay: 21 
Dairy Equipment: 23. 
Diesel Engines: 3. 
Electrical Household Appliances: 24. 
Fats and Oils: 10, 15. 
Foodstuffs: 7, 9. 
General Merchandise: 4. 
Hairnets: 12. 
Leather: 2. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—19. 
Industrial—1, 20. 
Metals and Minerals; 7. 
Model Ships: 8. 
Motors: 6. 


Novelties: 5. 

Paper Products: 14. 

Pipe: 3. 

Radios: 24. 

Razor Blades: 5. 

Shell Articles: 5. 

Steel: 18. 

Technical Information and Latest Develop- 
ments: 2. 

Textiles: 16. 

Toilet Preparations: 15. 

Toys: 11. 

Underwater Fishing Equipment: 13. 

Wines and Spirits: 7. 

Wire: 18. 

Wool; 17. 














Copies of a list showing the categories 
into which these patents fall are available 
on request from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25,D.C. A complete 
catalog (in Swedish) may be obtained 
from the Royal Patent and Registration 
Office, Valhallavagen 136, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Preliminary bids are desired no later 
than March 1, 1948, and should be ad- 
dressed to the Foreign Capital Control 
Office, Hovslagargatan 2, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


Brazilian State in 
Market for ““Odograph” 


The Highway Department of the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, wishes to 
purchase an electronic plotting unit, 
known as an “Odograph,” which was de- 
veloped during the war for use by the 
United States Army. This instrument is 
required by the Department for map- 
ping the State in connection with a pro- 
jected highway development. It is un- 
derstood that either new or Army-sur- 
plus equipment will be acceptable. 

Communications concerning this in- 
quiry should be directed to Dr. Alfredo 
Waldeck, Technical Director, Highway 
Department of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Porto Alegre, Brazil. 


Materials for Date 
Packing Needed in Iraq 


Iraq’s Date Association seeks quota- 
tions on materials for packing dates, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
Baghdad. These materials consist of 
wooden boxes, box assembling nails, iron 
hoops, hooping nails, waxed or oiled 
kraft paper, and cellophane paper. 

Offers are desired no later than Febru- 
ary 29, 1948, and should be addressed to 
the Directorate General, Date Associa- 
tion, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Complete details, including tender 
documents, specifications, and quantities 
of materials required are available gratis 
from the Iraqi Embassy, 3141 Thirty- 
fourth St. N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 


Olive Oil for Sale by 
Syrian Government 


Offers to purchase Syrian olive oil are 
sought by the Syrian Government, ac- 
cording to information received from 
the American Legation in Damascus. 
One thousand metric tons of the oil di- 
vided into lots of 50 metric tons each are 
available for exportation, and it is un- 
derstood that only bidders offering the 
highest prices in dollars will be consid- 
ered. 

Reportedly, the proceeds from the sale 
of this oil will be used to cover official 
Syrian Government expenses abroad. 


o 
oOo 


Interested American importers and 
buyers may address offers to the Syrian 
Ministry of National Economy, Damas- 
cus, Syria. 


Peru Seeks Contacts 
With Oil-Drilling Firms 


The Director of Mines and Petroleum 
in Peru has indicated his desire to get 
in touch with United States firms quali- 
fied and in a position to perform oil- 
drilling operations for the Peruvian 
Government. 

It is suggested that firms interested in 
this inquiry write to Dr. Juan M. Velasco, 
Director of Mines and Petroleum, Lima, 
Peru. 

Foreign Visitors 


1. Afghanistan—Alfred Sills and Mir-ud- 
Din Khan, representing Textile Co., Kabul, 
are intested in purchasing complete mill 
equipment necessary for four 1,000-loom cot- 
ton-textile mills Scheduled to arrive the 
end of 1947, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Afghan-Ameri- 
can Trade Agency, 122 West Thirtieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Probably centers 
of cotton-textile industry in New England 

2. Brazil—Viktor Kangro (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), represent- 
ing Cortume Santo Andre S. A., 39 Rua 
d’Alfandega, Sao Paulo, is interested in sell- 
ing kid suede leather, appointing a United 
States representative, and studying American 
tanning methods. Scheduled to arrive Jan- 
uary 7, via Miami, for a visit of 2 or 3 months 
U. S. address: c/o Consulate General of 
Brazil, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: Miami, New York, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, and Philadelphia 

3. Czechoslovakia—Dr. Joseph Hasek, rep- 
resenting Hasek Trading Co. and Hasek 
Bankers, P. O. Box 81, Prague, is interested 
in obtaining agencies for basic chemical 
oil-well drill pipe, Diesel engines (220-250 hp., 
900 r. p. m.), and truck tires. He is now 
in the United States until February 20. U.S 
address: c/o Ambassador Hotel, Park Avenue 
and Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y., or 
c/o Consulate General of Czechoslovakia 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Washington, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Houston, Kansas City, Louisville 
New Or.eans, St. Louis, and Minneapolis 

4. Netherlands Indies—A. E. Kauffeld, 1 
Prinsenstraat, Batavia, representing N. V 
Algemeene Import, Export en Handel Maat- 
schappij Martak Badjened (MARBA) (im- 
porters and exporters), 15 Binnen Nieuw- 
poortstraat, Batavia, is interested in import- 
ing general merchandise into his country and 
in exporting Netherlands Indies produce to 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive dur- 
ing January, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Netherlands 
Indies Trade Commissioner, 10 Rockefeller 
laza, New York, N. Y 

5. New Zealand—Abraham Saul Goldsmith, 
representing General Azencies Co., 81 Vivian 
Street, P. O. Box 1038, Wellington, is inter- 
ested in razor blades and novelties, and in 
exporting paua (abalone) shell articles to 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive the 
last week in January, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 6 months U. S. address: c/o 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, 344 Pine, San 
Francisco, Calif., or New Zealand Legation, 
19 Observatory Circle NW., Washington, D. C 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Wash- 
ington, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


6. Belgium—Industrial & Engineering Co. 
S. P. R. L. (exclusive export sales agent), 219 
rue Royale, Brussels, wishes to export anq 
seek agent in the United States for electric 
motors, monophase and three-phase, one, 
sixth to 27 hp. 

7. Cyprus—P. J. Chimonides (wholesaje 
importer, commission agent, and exporter) 
P. O. Box 273, Limassol, desires to sel] the 
following commodities: Magnesite in lumpy 
pieces, earthen-color umbers and ochers in 
lumpy pieces or powdered, gypsum, Cyprus 
scalded raisins, almonds (shelled or un- 
shelled), hazelnuts (in shells), concentrated 
raisin juice, concentrated carob juice, caro 
(whole or kibbled), wines and spirits. 

8. Denmark—MEXIM (wholesaler), 14 
Rysensteensgade, Copenhagen, wishes to ex. 
port first-class model ships. Scale: 1:1,09 
made in wood, hand-made, very accurately 
Firm has more than 300 different models 
and can export 1,000 ships each month 
Also, firm seeks agent in the United States 
to buy on own account MEXIM would ap- 
preciate receiving packing instructions ang 
any other information that potential buyers 
may find useful. 

9. England—Callon & Co., Ltd. (manufae. 
turer and export merchant), Chapel Street 
Store Street, Manchester 1, offers to sell ang 
seek United States agent for hard candies 
boiled sweets, and pastilles 

10. England—Pritchards (Merchants) Ltd 
(import and export merchants), 140, Crom. 
well Road, London, S. W. 7., offers to export 
Cretan olive oil of the following grades 
Lampante oilve oil of 0.5° acidity; refined 
Olive oil of 03 acidity; blended coupé. 
Riviera-type olive oil, 1° acidity; virgin-type 
of maximum 1 acidity 

Packed in second-hand drums in good con- 
dition, of approximately 200 kilograms net 
gratis, nonreturnable 

11. France Anciens Establissements Guey- 
nier et Cie. (manufacturer), 29-30 Quai 
Saint Vincent, Lyon, Rhone, offers to export 
good-quality kitchen and 
household utensils (in sets), and presented 
in finished cardboard boxes A few photo- 
graphs and illustrated pamphlets are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 


aluminum toy 


telligence Division, U. S. Department a 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
12. France—Manufacture de Juvigny 


(manufacturer), 43 rue du Docteur Coquand 
Annemasse, Hte. Savoie, wishes to export 
high-quality lk hair nets with elastic 
bands. Hair nets manufactured in fouw 
Samples available upon fe- 

quest from foreign firm 
13. Italy—-Antonio Cressi (manufacturer 
38n., Corso Torino, Genoa, desires to export 


different gages 


complete equipment for under-water fishing 
swimming fins 
harpoons, spears) of first-class quality 

14. Netherlands—Dutch Paperbagmakers 
Export Union (association of manufacturing 
exporters), 37 Park Vr Voorburg 
near The Hague, offers to export paper bags 
for all purposes, made of different kinds of 
paper and in different shapes and dimensions 
according to specifications 
Also, firm seeks a selling agent who will call 
on importers wholesalers throughout the 
United States 

15. Netherland Dobbelman N. V. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 12 Graafsche Dwats- 
straat, Nijmegen, has available for export 
unlimited quantities of highest-quality soap 
in cakes (80 percent fatty acid) for toilet 
and shaving purposes; shaving soap in tubes 
and sticks (80 percent fatty acid); tooth paste 
in tubes (foaming); and shampoo cream 
Also, firm seeks agent in the United States 
and information on current import-duty 


(guns, spectacles, respirator 


mnesteyn 


customer's 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lizard Skins: Export Quota Fized.—Ac- 
cording to a report from the U. S. Embassy 
at Buenos Aires, dated December 9, 1947, 
the export quota for lizard skins during the 
period December 1, 1947, to November 30, 
1948, was fixed at 500,000 units by the Argen- 
tine authorities 

Medicinal Products: Margin of Profit In- 
creased for Wholesalers and Entire Trade 
Declared to be Public Service.—According to 
a report from the U. S. Embassy in Buenos 
Aires, the Argentine Secretariat of Public 
Health announced on November 19, 1947, the 
issuance of decree No. 36,195 declaring the 
production, distribution, and sale of medici- 
nal products to be a public service, and au- 
thorizing an increase in the margin of profit 
fixed for wholesale drug houses 

Declaration of the production, distribu- 
tion, and sale of medicinal products as a 
public service is, in the opinion of the Argen- 
tine trade circles, merely a precautionary 
measure, enacted in order to grant the Gov- 
ernment the right to intervene in the trade 
when such intervention is believed to be 
necessary to settle the particular problem at 
hand. Such intervention may involve price 
control, Government subsidies to promote 
wider distribution, and sale of products in 
areas not serviced at present 

The margin of profit fixed for wholesale 
drug houses has been increased by the pres- 
ent decree from 11 percent to 15 percent 
This increase has been granted to permit 
favorable settlement of a wide dispute in- 
volving personnel in the drug companies 


« 
Austria 
Exchange and Finance 


Currency Reform and Capital Levy.—A 
comprehensive currency reform has been in- 
stituted and a capital levy established by 
law No, 250, published in the Austrian Official 
Gazette on December 9, 1947, and effective 
December 10. The law is designed mainly to 
decrease the volume of currency in circula- 
tion 

Under the currency-reform clauses, the 
nominal value of the schilling has been re- 
duced by two-thirds, and a large volume of 
bank deposits which had been wholly or 
partially blocked under the Schilling Law of 
December 1945 have been extinguished. 

During the period December 11 through 
December 24, old schillings were exchanged 
for new schillings at the rate of 3 to 1, except 
that each natural person was permitted to 
exchange 150 schillings at a 1 to 1 ratio. 
Special provision was made for farmers, who 
were permitted to offset against their exist- 
ing tax liability losses suffered from the sur- 
render of currency up to the total proceeds of 
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sale of specified farm products from July 15 


to December 10, 1947. If losses have exceeded 
such tax liability the balance will be paid in 
cash. 

With regard to bank deposits, law No. 250 
provides for the following disposition of the 
various categories of accounts: 

(a) Under the Schilling Law of December 
1945, 60 percent of all bank accounts then 
existing were completely blocked, and use of 
the remainder restricted. Accounts wholly 
blocked under the previous legislation have 
now been transferred to the Treasury, with 
certain minor exceptions for hardship cases. 
The remainder are converted under law No. 
250 to Government obligations bearing 2 per- 
cent interest. These obligations may be used 
to pay the capital and property-increment 
levies mentioned below. 

(b) Deposits accumulated during the pe- 
riod December 23, 1945, to November 12, 1947, 
remain intact. However, 50 percent of these 
accounts are temporarily blocked, 25 percent 
for 6 months and the remaining 25 percent 
for 9 months. Accounts under 1,000 schill- 
ings are wholly free. 

(c) Deposits accumulated from November 
12, 1947, to December 10, 1947, are reduced 
by two-thirds. 

Law No. 250 also provides for a capital levy 
and for a levy on property increments ac- 
cumulated from the beginning of the Na- 
tional Socialist Administration to December 
10, 1947. Proceeds of the levies will be used 
in the first place to retire the Government 
obligations created by the above-mentioned 
conversion of bank accounts. Currency and 
balances received by the Austrian National 
Bank as a result of the currency reform will 
be applied against the Government debt to 
the National Bank 

Salaries, wages, tariffs, legal prices, and 
official exchange rates will not be affected by 
the law. 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


Exchange and Finance 


New Protocol to the Belgo-Luxrembourg 
Economic Union Payment Agreement with 
Denmark Signed.—A protocol to the Belgo- 
Luxembourg-Danish payment agreement of 
September 17, 1945, was signed at Brussels 
on October 24, 1947, for the purpose of re- 
ducing the balance in favor of the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union below the 
55,000,000 Danish-crown limit by December 
31, 1947, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy, Brussels, dated 
November 13. 

The signing of the protocol was preceded 
by a meeting from October 9 to 16 of the 
Belgo-Danish Mixed Commission to examine 
the causes of the disequilibrium and apply 
the necessary corrective measures. At that 





time there was an excess of 25,000,000 crowns 
over the 55,000,000-crown limit and Belgian 
deliveries yet to be made under an earlier 
protocol would have raised the excess to an 
estimated 58,000,000 crowns by December 31, 
1947. The disequilibrium was ascertained 
by the Mixed Commission to be due pri- 
marily to the failure of importation into 
Belgium of Danish products listed in the 
protocol of February 22, 1947, to the agree- 
ment of September 17, 1945, to attain the 
proportions envisaged. 

With a view to bringing down the balance 
below the 55,000,000-crown limit, the Danish 
Government undertook to issue licenses to 
cover the exportation to the Economic Union 
before December 31, 1947, of cattle on the 
hoof and meat with an estimated value of 
28,300,000 crowns; 4,000 metric tons of pork, 
bacon, or pork products, valued at 18,000,000 
crowns; and 3,000 tons of butter, valued at 
19,500,000 crowns. The Belgo-Luxembourg 
authorities on the other hand agreed to 
adopt all necessary measures with a view to 
purchasing the merchandise in question. 

The Danish Government further recognized 
the obligation to lower the balance in favor 
of Belgium below 55,000,000 crowns and was 
disposed to lower it before December 31 to 
about 45,000,000 crowns. In the event, how- 
ever, that on December 31 the balance of the 
account of the National Bank of Belgium 
exceeded the equivalent in Danish crowns 
of 500,000,000 francs, the National Bank of 
Belgium would have had the right to request 
the National Bank of Denmark to repurchase 
against gold or United States dollars, an 
amount of Danish crowns sufficient to return 
the balance to the equivalent of 500,000,000 
francs. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial and Payment Agreements for 
Exchange of Goods Signed With the Soviet 
Military Government in Germany.—Trade 
and payment agreements were concluded on 
November 10, 1947, between the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union and the Soviet 
Military Government in Germany, according 
to a report dated November 24, from the 
United States Embassy at Brussels. The 
agreement is to remain in effect for a period 
of 1 year, which began November 10, 1947. 

The agreement included Lists A and B. 
The Soviet Military Government in Germany 
will authorize the exportation of articles 
enumerated in List A and the importation of 
the products enumerated in List B. Con- 
currently, the Belgian Government will au- 
thorize exportation of the articles enumer- 
ated in List B and the importation of the 
products enumerated in List A. 

Among the items to be furnished by the 
Soviet Zone of Occupation are sewing ma- 
chines, textile machinery, typewriters, elec- 
trical equipment, and wood products. The 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union is to 
furnish the Soviet Zone of Occupation in 
Sermany with fertilizers, sensitized photo- 
graphic paper, rubber products, wool manu- 
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factures, copper and zinc semimanufactures, 
machinery, and other products. 

Included in the trade agreement was an 
exchange of notes between the heads of the 
two delegations by which the Soviet Zone 
of Occupation in Germany agreed to supply 
undressed furs, potassium nitrate, and tex- 
tile machinery and parts thereof, and the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union agreed 
to export rabbit fur, horses, leather products, 
nonferrous metals, and other commodities. 

An exchange of notes furthermore agreed 
upon the furnishing of transportation be- 
tween the two areas for heavy products by 
means other than railway. 

The accord included also a payment agree- 
ment specifying that payments in the Soviet 
Zone will be made through the Garantie-und 
Kreditbank at Berlin and in the Economic 
Union through the National Bank of Belgium 
or other banks which may have been au- 
thorized by those competent in Belgo- 
Luxembourg exchange matters. For this 
purpose the Garantie-und Kreditbank will 
open for the account of the Soviet Zone of 
Occupation an account in Belgian francs 
with the National Bank of Belgium acting in 
the name of the Belgian Government. The 
Garantie-und Kreditbank may also open a 
Belgian franc account in other approved 
banks and the approved banks may open ac- 
counts with the Garantie-und Kreditbank 

Both institutions have the right to demand 
at all times payment in United States dol- 
lars of the balance in their account in the 
National Bank of Belgium. Upon agreement 
of the two banks such payment may be made 
in another currency. Nevertheless, neither 
of the two banks may demand payment of 
the balance above-mentioned, if this balance 
does not exceed 10,000,000 Belgian francs. 
If the balance exceeds that amount, payment 
may be demanded only of the amount of that 
excess. The payment agreement came into 
force on the date of the commercial agree- 
ment (November 10, 1947) and has the same 
duration. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline and Kerosene: Import Duty and 
Tax Exemption Extended through 1948.— 
According to an airgram from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz on December 30, 
1947, the exemption from import duties and 
taxes established in 1941 for imports into 
Bolivia of ordinary gasoline and kerosene and 
aviation gasoline, which had been periodi- 
cally extended to December 31, 1947, has again 
been extended to apply until December 31, 
1948, by a Junta decree of December 22, 1947. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Exrportation in Used Jute Bags Per- 
mitted.—Until further notice, coffee may be 
exported in returned used bags, according to 
order No. 463, issued jointly by the Brazilian 
Ministers of Finance and Labor, Industry, and 
Commerce, and published December 20, 1947. 
This permission was granted because of the 
shortage of new bags. 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export-Import Ban on Certain Commodi- 
ties Lifted +n Colony of Singapore.—Effective 
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the last week in November, 1947, the colony 
of Singapore canceled the export-import ban 
on certain commodities which had gone into 
effect on October 6. The ban prohibited the 
importation from all sources, including the 
sterling area, of such luxury items as silver- 
smith wares, jewelry, beads, brass ornaments, 
precious stones, and race horses, and other 
items, including cabinet ware and furniture. 
It prohibited also the export of the same 
commodities, except when produced locally. 

A similar ban which went into effect in the 
Malayan Union on October 20, 1947, remains 
in effect. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Terms of U. S.-Canada Loan.—The terms of 
the $300,000,000 credit granted to Canada on 
November 12 by the United States Export- 
Import Bank have recently been made public 
by the Bank. It is provided that half of the 
funds made available shall be used for the 
purchase of American machinery and equip- 
ment, and the remaining half for essential 
raw materials: coal $50,000,000, raw cotton 
$30,000,000, chemicals $20,000,000, nonmetal- 
lic minerals $20,000,000, and other materials 
$30,000,000. 

The credit is available until December 31, 
1948, and it bears interest at the rate of 21, 
rercent per annum. Amounts borrowed are 
to be repaid in three approximately equal in- 
stallments at the end of 3, 4, and 5 years. In 
addition to the interest there is a commit- 
ment charge computed at the rate of one-half 
of 1 percent per annum from the date of the 
agreement on the amount which from time 
to time shall be unadvanced, uncanceled, or 
unexpired. 

The agreement provides that, if during the 
availability of the credit, Canada borrows 
funds for a term of 5 years or less from the 
private capital market in the United States, 
such funds shall be applied to the reduction 
of this line of credit. 

As was reported earlier (FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for January 3), Canada’s dollar re- 
serves were reduced by more than $750,000,- 
000 in 1947 largely on trade account. While 
a substantial reserve remains ($450,000,000 on 
November 16, according to the statement of 
the Finance Minister to the House of Com- 
mons) and trade restrictions have been ap- 
plied to reduce the drain in 1948, it was con- 
sidered desirable to augment the reserves so 
as to be in a position to continue ahe impor- 
tation of essential materials and equipment 
required to maintain production 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Geneva Tariff Concessions.—By order in 
council dated December 23, 1947, all the 
Canadian tariff concessions provided for in 
schedule V of the Geneva Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs were made effective on 
January 1, 1948, with the exception of (1) 
rates of duty which are applicable to products 
of primary interest to countries represented 
at Geneva but which did not put their tariff 
schedules into effect on January 1, 1948; (2) 
the new seasonal specific duties on certain 
fresh fruits and vegetables, the change to 
which from the present ad valorem duties 
with specific advanced seasonal valuations 
requires new legislation; and (3) the new 
British preferential duty on tin plate, which 
likewise requires new legislation. The most- 
favored-nation rates are applicable to im- 
ports from all countries entitled to most- 
favored-nation treatment in Canada. 

Trucking in Bond.—Provisional effect has 
been given to part II of the Agreement which 


includes the following section “Freedom of 
Transit” (article V): 

“Any contracting party may require that 
traffic in transit through its territory be 
entered at the proper customhouse, but, ex. 
cept in cases of failure to comply with g 
plicable customs laws and regulations, such 
traffic coming from or going to the terrj 
of other contracting parties shall not be gyp. 
ject to any unnecessary delays or restrictions 
and shall be exempt from customs duties and 
from ali transit duties or other charges jm. 
posed in respect of transit, except Charges 
for transportation or those commensurate 
with administrative expenses entailed by 
transit or with the cost of services rendereq” 

Staves and Heading of Wood for Use in the 
Manufacture of Tight Barrels and Kegs: 
Duty-Free Entry Continued.—Duty-free entry 
into Canada from any source is continued 
without limitation on imports of staves ang 
heading of wood, finished or unfinished, fo; 
use in the manufacture of tight barrels or 
kegs, effective January 1, 1948, according to 
Customs memorandum issued by the De. 
partment of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
Canada, on December 30, 1947 

Since April 1945, free entry for specifieg 
periods has been accorded such imports by 
the creation of a new tariff item (506C) 
through orders in council. The new order 
continues the same tariff treatment and 
classification without reference to time 

Second-Hand Bags and Bagging: Tempo- 
rary Duty-Free Entry Canceled.—All second- 
hand bags, except paper bags, and bagging 
material reclaimed from such bags, imported 
into Canada from any source, are again sub. 
ject to import duty and taxes effective Jan. 
uary 1, 1948, according to Customs memo- 
randum issued by the Department of Na. 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, Canada, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1947. Duty-free entry had been ac. 
corded such imports since May 1, 1942, under 
the War Measures Act 

With one exception the newly imposed 
rates on imports from the United States (or 
any other country whose imports are subject 
to most-favored-foreign-nation rates) rep- 
resent reductions from the rates in effect 
prior to May 1942. The new trade agree- 
ment rates, with old ad valorem rates in 
parentheses, are Paper bags composed 
wholly of vegetable fiber, 22'4 percent (30 
percent), item ex 193; seamless cotton bags, 
(2714 percent), item ex 523; 
cotton bags, not seamless, 2214 percent (274 
percent), item ex 532; bags or sacks of hemp, 
linen, or jute, 1744 percent (1714 percent), 
item 547; and bags composed wholly or in 
part of vegetable fibers but not containing 
silk, synthetic textile fibers or filaments, or 
wool, 25 percent (30 percent), item ex 548, 

All of the above-mentioned bags except 
those of hemp, linen, or jute are subject to 
the new Canadian import prohibition or 
quota restriction. (For details see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 29 or De- 
cember 27, 1947.) 

Certain Prepared Foods Transferred From 
Import Prohibition List to Quota Group; Two 
New Items Added.—A wide variety of pre- 
pared food items prohibited importation into 
Canada since November 18, 1947 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 29 and De- 
cember 27, 1947), under the new import re- 
strictions have been transferred to a newly 
created fifth quota group (designated as cate- 
gory five) effective January 1, 1948, according 
to a customs memorandum issued by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
Canada, on December 31. 

The national “quota” is 200 percent of the 
average total dollar value of imports in the 
three prewar years, while the individual 
Canadian importer’s quota from scheduled 
countries is to be about 30 percent of his 
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imports during the 12 months ended June 30, 

947. 

cheese, and jellies, jams, and marmalades 
are new food items included in the fifth 

yota group which brings them under con- 
trol for the first time. 

Category 5—Prepared Foods (appropriate 
tariff item number in parentheses) : 

cheese (17). 

cocoa paste or “liquor” and chocolate paste 
or “liquor,” not sweetened (20). 

putter produced from the cocoa bean (20a). 

cocoa paste or “liquor” and chocolate paste 
or “liquor,” sweetened (21). 

Preparations of cocoa or chocolate, n. 0. p., 
and confectionery, coated with or containing 
chocolate (23). 

Coffee, extract of, n. 0. p., and substitutes 
thereof of all kinds (25a). 

Mustard, ground (34). 

Condensed coffee with milk (44). 

Mushrooms and truffles, fresh, dried or 
otherwise preserved (85). 

Vegetables, dried, desiccated or dehydrated, 
including vegetable flour, n. o. p. (90a). 

Vegetables, pickled or preserved in salt, 
prine, oil or in any other manner, n. o. p. 
(90b). 

Vegetable juices, liquid mustards, soy and 
yegetable sauces of all kinds (90c). 

Vegetable pastes and hash and all similar 
products composed of vegetables and meat or 
fish. or both, n. o. p. (90d). 

Fruits preserved in brandy, or preserved 
in other spirits (103,104). 

Fruits and nuts, pickled or preserved in 
salt, brine, oil, or any other manner, n. o. p. 
(105¢) . 

Jellies, jams, marmalades, preserves, fruit 
butters, and condensed mince meats (105d) 

Fruits and peels, crystallized, glace, can- 
died, or drained; cherries and other fruits 
of créme de menthe, maraschino, or other 
flavor (105e) 

Fruits, prepared, in airtight cans or other 
airtight containers (106) 

Preserved ginger (107) 

Sirups and molasses of all Kinds, the prod- 
uct of the sugarcane or beet, n. o. p., and all 
imitations thereof or substitutes therefor 
(140). 

Sugar candy and confectionery, n. o. p., 
including sweetened gums, candied popcorn, 
candied nuts, flavoring powders, custard pow- 
ders, jelly powders, sweetmeats, sweetened 
breads, cakes, pies, puddings, and all other 
confections containing sugar (141) 

Preparations of cocoa or chocolate in pow- 
der form (item 22) continue to be prohibited 
although imports of confectionery coated 
with or containing chocolate, and prepara- 
tons of cocoa or chocolate may now be im- 
ported under the new quota group 

Details of Import Control of Iron and Steel 
Manufactures: The text of the bill presented 
to the House of Commons in December which 
would give the Canadian Government power 
to regulate imports of certain capital goods 
in accordance with the import restriction pro- 
gram announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 29, 1947, indicates that 
the following items will be covered: Struc- 
tural steel, tractors, machinery (limited in 
Some types to items valued at more than $200 
per unit), engines and boilers and steam 
turbines, railway rolling stock, automotive 
Vehicles and parts (including replacement 
parts), aircraft and parts for production, 
radio parts for production, electric apparatus 
and most parts for production, parts for the 
production of heating and cooking apparatus, 
safes and vaults and weighing machines, and 
miscellaneous manufactures of iron or steel 
of a total invoice value in excess of $200. A 
very large trade, estimated at a value of $445,- 
000,000 in the first 9 months of 1947, is 
involved in this schedule. Because of its 
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length, the description cannot be given in the 
precise terms of the tariff items affected. 

Speaking of this bill on December 17, the 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, who 
will administer the regulation should the bill 
become law, said that permission to import 
these goods would be determined on a project 
basis, that is to say, the application for any 
specific import in this category will require 
detailed information as to the purpose. The 
Government intends to exercise its discre- 
tionary power to grant import permits with a 
view to the general necessities of the foreign 
exchange position, particularly the encour- 
agement of production for export to dollar 
countries. 

Referring specifically to iron and steel, the 
Minister said that licenses would be required 
for structural steel and machinery as of 
February 1, 1948. Presumably the Govern- 
ment expects to exercise its interim powers 
with respect to these goods should the bill 
not have passed Parliament by that time. 

Other Goods Included: In addition to iron 
and steel manufactures, the list of goods to 
be controlled includes motion pictures, and 
motion-picture projection apparatus for use 
with film 14g inches in width or over, the 
latter at present on the list of prohibited 
imports. (Motion-picture projectors for use 
with films less than 1'4 inches in width, with 
or without sound equipment, and motion- 
picture screens adapted for use therewith 
continue to be prohibited.) Also covered are 
building stone. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Certain Prod- 
ucts——On the basis of budget proposals 
which Ceylon's first Cabinet has submitted 
to Parliament for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, tariff increases On a wide 
range of products have been placed in pro- 
visional effect as of December 2, 1947, repre- 
senting an estimated 18,000,000 rupees of the 
total of 40,000,000 rupees expected from a 
general program of increased taxation. Other 
measures include higher taxes on profits, cor- 
porate income, and estates; increased port 
dues; and an increase in the export duty on 
desiccated coconut from 12 rupees to 30 
rupees per 100 pounds. 

An examination of the proposed expendi- 
tures under the new budget makes evident 
the importance of these fiscal measures not 
only as sources of additional revenue but 
as the Minister of Finance indicated in his 
budget speech, as methods leading to a redis- 
tribution of wealth and income, the protec- 
tion of local trade and industry, the regula- 
tion of excess profits, and the accomplish- 
ment of various other economic and political 
ends. The increased import duties, which 
are applicable to a large number of luxury 
and semiluxury items, although covering also 
some products in the more essential cate- 
gories (such as agricultural implements, 
leather products, asphalt, unmanufactured 
tobacco, and wireless goods), are in accord- 
ance with the attempt of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment to reduce imports in the luxury and 
nonessential classes by approximately 300,- 
000,000 rupees, equivalent to about $100,000,- 
000. 

The incidence of the tariff increases will 
fall for the most part on Ceylon’s small Euro- 
pean population, whereas products figuring 
in the preparation of the working-class cost- 
of-living index as not affected. An example 
of this distinction is the higher import duties 
which have been imposed on such food items 
as frozen and tinned meat, poultry, game, 
and pork products; tinned fish; and butter 


and cheese. It is anticipated that these tariff 
measures will restrict imports by causing 
substantial price increases. 

Ceylon trade with the United States will 
be affected particularly by higher rates on 
refrigerators and by the introduction of 
motor-vehicle duties based on horsepower. 
Vehicles of over 16 hp. are subject to duties 
considerably higher than those imposed on 
cars of lower horsepower, with consequent 
benefit to British and continental makes. 

According to the Ceylon Collector of Cus- 
toms, the 10 percent surcharge previously 
imposed on many imported products no 
longer applies to items on which tariff rates 
have now been increased. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Anti-Foot-and-Mouth Disease Vaccines 
Placed Under Government Control.—Accord- 
ing to a report from the Embassy at Santi- 
ago on December 15, anti-foot-and-mouth- 
disease vaccines have been placed under 
Government control in Chile by Executive 
decree No. 1614 of October 14, 1947, effec- 
tive from publication in the Diario Oficial of 
November 10. 

The decree calls for regulating the manu- 
facture, distribution, and use of both do- 
mestic and imported vaccines and serums 
intended as cures or preventatives of foot- 
and-mouth disease. It is designed to pre- 
vent the loss of cattle from use of products 
which do not meet the claims made for them 
by their manufacturers or distributors. 
Authorizations for the manufacture or im- 
portation of the products will be granted 
only when standard tests prove that the vac- 
cines or serums are both safe and efficacious. 

The reporting of any cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease to the Chilean Ministry of 
Agriculture is also made obligatory. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Surtaz of 45 Percent of Import 
Duty to be Levied on Most Dutiable Im- 
ports.—According to the American Consulate 
General, Shanghai, Customs Notification No. 
181, made public on January 1, provided for 
the following: 

(1) A temporary surtax, in addition to the 
revenue surtax, is to be levied on all dutiable 
imports with the exception of cotton, rice, 
wheat, wheat flour, coal and coke, for which 
foreign exchange at the official rate is grant- 
able;' and gasoline, kerosene oil, and liquid 
fuel, the import duty on which has already 
been increased.” 

(2) The temporary surtax is to be levied 
at the rate of 45 percent of import duty and, 
together with revenue surtax, makes a total 
of 50 percent of import duty. It is to be 
collected at the time of importation. 

(3) The period of collection of the tem- 
porary surtax is temporarily fixed at 6 
months from January 1 to June 30, 1948. The 
temporary surtax will be levied on all im- 


1 According to recent information, this 
“official” rate may soon be eliminated. See 
item entitled Use of Official Exchange Rate 
for Specified Imports May Be Removed, in 
the January 17, 1948, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 

2 For a discussion of the recent increases in 
duties on these oil products see FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 22, 1947, p. 12. 
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ports liable to such surtax applied for im- 


portation on or after January 1, 1948. Note 
that the official text calls increase “temporary 
surtax” and “revenue surtax” instead of “in- 
crease in duties.” 

Entry of Private Passenger Cars Pro- 
hibited.—The American Consulate General 
in Shanghai reports that the Chinese Execu- 
tive Yuan issued an order on December 10, 
1947, prohibiting the import of private pas- 
senger cars into China, regardless of value, 
as of January 1, 1948. An exception was 
made in the case of cars shipped to China 
from abroad within 2 months after January 
1. According to the American Consulate, it 
is assumed that “shipped” means “en route,” 
as has been the case in previous interpreta- 
tions of Chinese regulations. Pending 
official confirmation of this interpretation, 
the Consulate recommends that shippers 
protect themselves by obtaining through 
railway and ocean bills of lading dated prior 
to February 1, 1948. Those cars owned by 
foreign personnel accorded diplomatic priv- 
ileges in China may continue to be imported 
in accordance with existing regulations. 

Under the provision permitting entry of 
cars en route to China within 2 months after 
January 1, however, any such vehicles seek- 
ing entrance (except those from Hong Kong 
and Macao) must have been owned and op- 
erated for at least 6 months prior to the own- 
er’s departure for China, in accordance with 
an order issued last July (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, July 26, 1947, p. 15). 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 


(Dated January 5, 1948) 


Preliminary reports from the Office of 
Control of Exchange, Imports, and Ex- 
ports leave little doubt that 1947 was the 
greatest year in Colombia’s foreign trade. 
Although only about $332,000,000 in reg- 
ular import licenses and $50,000,000 in 
nonreimbursable licenses were issued, as 
against approximately $450,000,000 
worth of licenses in 1946, a much greater 
percentage of licenses was utilized in 
1947 than in 1946, when many importers 
took out licenses purely on speculation. 
Coffee exports at the end of November 
totaled 5,111,057 bags and were expected 
to reach about 5,500,000 bags for the year. 
Although this estimate would place cof- 
fee exports at slightly under the total of 
5,661,463 bags for the year 1946, the very 
favorable coffee prices which prevailed 
during 1947 probably produced the great- 
est revenue from coffee exports in Co- 
lombia’s history. 

The unfavorable balance of exchange 
movements totaled approximately $60,- 
000,000 for 1947, attesting to the success 
of the exchange control program in slow- 
ing down the alarming outflow of ex- 
change experienced earlier in the year. 
The high point was reached in August, 
when the unfavorable balance stood at 
$78,000,000. Colombia enjoyed a com- 
paratively comfortable exchange position 
at the end of the year, dollar exchange 
and goid reserves of the Bank of the Re- 
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public totaling 215,975,912 pesos (the 
peso is valued officially at approximately 
$0.57 U. S. currency) on December 31. 
This represents a decrease of about 30 
percent since the beginning of the year, 
but still compares favorably with the to- 
tal of 42,421,000 pesos on December 31, 
1939. Even though currency in circula- 
tion reached a new high, auguring con- 
tinued inflation during 1948, the Bank’s 
reserves against the note issue stood at 
over 65 percent, well in excess of the legal 
requirement of 30 percent. 

Merchants in Bogota reported the 
greatest volume of holiday sales in his- 
tory, which can be attributed to a large 
extent to inflated prices. Despite puni- 
tive measures taken against infractors 
by the Office of Price Control, prices nev- 
ertheless continued to rise, with little re- 
lief in sight. The cost-of-living index 
for a workingman’s family in Bogota 
reached a new high of 254.2 during the 
month of November, representing an in- 
crease of 30 points since the beginning 
of the year (February 1937 equals 100). 

At the Ninth Annual Convention of 
the Colombian Federation of Workers 
(CTC) held in Cali, December 6 through 
11, the Communists registered very 
marked gains at the expense of the Lib- 


erals—foreshadowing greater Commu- 
nist orientation in labor activities for 


the coming year, according to general 
belief. A labor census, recently com- 
pleted by the Ministry of Labor, showed 
that the CTC numbers 109,000 members 
in its affiliated unions, out of a total of 


165,000 organized workingmen in Co- 
lombia. 

The volume of sales on the Bogota 
Stock Exchange totaled 142,926,718 
pesos during the year as against 181,- 


217,862 pesos in 1946. Prices at the close 
of 1947 operations were still considerably 
below the January figures, although 
some recovery was registered since the 
low points reached last spring. The 
slump in stock prices during 1947 has 
been attributed to the tendency of in- 
vestors to use their capital in the finan- 
cing of imports rather than for stock- 
market operations, thus placing on the 
market more shares than could be ab- 
sorbed, especially since Many corpora- 
tions offered new issues of stock. 
Uncertainty as to the effects of the ITO 
Charter on Colombian industry also has 
been mentioned as influencing investors. 
Meanwhile, Colombian corporations con- 
tinue to make substantial profits and pay 
attractive dividends. 

A new law, passed by the Congress 
which adjourned December 16, is ex- 
pected to stimulate the gold-mining in- 
dustry and encourage the reopening of 
many small mines. In recent years 
there has been a marked decline in Co- 
lombian gold production, mainly be- 
cause increased costs have forced mar- 
ginal producers to shut down. The new 


law will permit gold producers to se 
freely to importers their gold Certificate, 
which they will receive for their bullion 
instead of having to Sell them to the ey. 
change-control authorities at the Officig) 
rate of exchange. The measure has had 
an immediate effect upon the free dollar 
market, especially since there are rumor 
that many producers have been holding 
back gold in anticipation of such a megy, 
ure and that gold certificates wij] $00n 
be pouring into the market. Partly a 
a consequence of the new legislation 
dollar quotations dropped 30 to 40 Points 
At the end of December, dollars were 
being sold at from 2.25 to 2.40 pesos Der 
dollar in the free market. 

The Congress also passed a law to ex. 
tend the National Government’s guar. 
anty of the payment of the external jp. 
debtedness of the departments ang 
municipalities. United States investors 
hold more than $40,000,000 of the 
bonds which have been in default since 
the early thirties. In the summer of 
1947 a tentative agreement on settlement 
of the external debts was reached bp. 
tween representatives of the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council and of 
the defaulting Colombian Departments 
and municipalities. 

There is general expectation that onee 
the external indebtedness problem is set. 
tled, the way will be opened for further 
loans and investment of United States 
capital. One of the projects for which 
it is hoped financing will be obtained ip 


the United States is in connection with * 


the creation of a steel industry at Paz de 
Rio in the Department of Boyaca. The 
Congress has passed a law authorizing 
the establishment of a semi-official au- 
tonomous entity to be known as the En- 
presa Siderurgica de Paz de Rio,” with 
a capital of 100,000,000 pesos, the Colom- 
bian Government to own at least 51 per- 
cent of the capital investment. The In- 
stitute for Industrial Development, which 
has had the project under study for about 
5 years, is considering a plan prepared 
by a United States consulting engineer, 
which calls for a plant with an annual 
production capacity of 85,000 tons of 
steel. Representatives of the Institute 
have left for the United States on a mis- 
sion to explore the possibilities of obtain- 
ing either private United States financ- 
ing and technical assistance or a loan 
from the Export-Import Bank. 

The Instituto de Crédito Territorial 
has announced that, for the year 1948, it 
will have 10,000,000 pesos at its disposal 
to spend on low-cost housing construc- 
tion. Among the more ambitious proj- 
ects which the Institute plans to initiate 
is a 600-unit development in Bogota. 

The Colombia Government has signed 
a $2,500,000 contract with a United States 
concern for delivery of a seagoing hopper 
dredge early in 1949. The dredge is to 
be used to keep clear the Bocas de Ceni- 
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gas—mouth of the Magdalena River— 
which is chronically subject to silting up 
and blocking the approach to the docks 
at Barranquilla. The early onset of the 
dry season in December had its imme- 
diate repercussions on Magdalena cargo 
traffic. Barges were held up all along 
the river. In industrial Medellin a fuel 
shortage developed, when deliveries were 
interrupted from the oilfields at Barranca 
permeja. However, the inauguration of 
q new pipe line from Barranca Bermeja 
to Puerto Berrio, the railroad terminus 
from Medellin on the Magdalena, brought 
immediate relief and should be good in- 
surance against future interruptions. 
The 6-inch line follows the course of the 
Magdalena for 95 kilometers and has a 
capacity of 975 barrels per hour. 

Naviera Colombiana, leading river 
steamship operator on the Magdalena 
initiated air-cargo service during De- 
cember from Barranquilla to La Dorada 
with two PBM-5 flying boats, with truck- 
ing connections from La Dorada to Bo- 
gota. A new Colombian airline TACSAL 
‘Transportes Colombianos, Sociedad 
Aerea, Limitada) began passenger and 
cargo operations on a route from Barran- 
quilla and Cartagena to Tumaco on the 
Pacific Coast near the Ecuadoran border. 

The Ministry of Public Works has 
signed a contract with a United States 
frm, whereby the latter is to conduct a 
survey of the practicability of construct- 
ing a railroad alongside the Magdalena 
River from La Dorada, to a point on the 
river from which all-year navigation is 
assured. This same United States firm, 
which recently completed construction on 
aseries of port improvements at Buena- 
ventura, also has signed a 4,800,000-peso 
contract with the Ministry for a new pro- 
gram at Buenaventura. Construction 
of additional docks, warehouses, high- 
way approaches, and other works, which 
the Ministry hopes will prepare Buena- 
ventura for developments of the next 20 
years, are included in the project. Mean- 
while, Buenaventura is still congested. 
A backlog of about 30,000 tons of cargo is 
reported to be clogging docks, ware- 
houses, and even the streets. Shortages 
of rolling stock on the Pacific Railroad 
has cut down the volume of freight mov- 
ing into the interior by that route to 
about 500 tons daily. 


Y ° 
Costa Ric: 
Exchange and Finance 


Deposit Requirement Established for Im- 
porters, and Commercial Credit Restriction 
Contemplated.— According to a report from 
the American Embassy at San Jose, Executive 
Decree No. 46 of December 19, 1947, estab- 
lished the requirement that importers deposit 
colones equivalent to specified percentages of 
the value of their orders when orders are 
registered with the Board of Control of Ex- 
portation of Products for the purpose of 
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obtaining foreign exchange. For goods clas- 
sified in Category A (essentials) a 20 percent 
deposit will be required, freight and other 
charges being included in determining the 
value of the order. Category B merchandise 
(semiessentials) will be subject to a 40 per- 
cent deposit requirement and Category C 
merchandis2 (nonessentials) to a 60 percent 
deposit requirement. Importers will make 
the required deposits at a commercial bank, 
and the deposits will be transferred to a spe- 
cial account in the Issue Department of the 
National Bank of Costa Rica. 

The Issue Department of the National Bank 
has also requested data from all commercial 
banks concerning commercial credits out- 
standing at the present time and the maxi- 
mum reached during 1947. It is believed that 
a limit on commercial credit will be insti- 
tuted almost immediately; although it is not 
yet clear whether this will be based upon 
previous averages or previous maxima. It is 
reported that commercial banks are already 
holding credits at a constant level pending 
receipt of further instructions. 

The immediate reaction in commercial 
circles in Sai Jose was that the new measures 
would affect adversely medium and small 
importing firms as compared with large im- 
porters—it being the practice among the 
former to use short-term credits to finance 
imports, even to the extent of borrowing to 
purchase dollar exchange in the uncontrolled 
market. 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated January 5, 1948) 


As the year 1947 ended, the Ecuadoran 
Government was faced with the problem 
of reconciling the need for deflation with 
the need for new credit to develop the 
country’s agricultural and industrial re- 
sources. Its present policy, as established 
in foreign-exchange-control legislation 
and projected reforms of the national 
banking law, is criticized from both sides, 
as inadequate by those who demand 
lower price levels and as unduly restric- 
tive by producers who need credit. The 
tightness of credit has been accentuated 
by the delay in marketing the 1947 rice 
crop. At present, between 15,000 and 
20,000 tons of rice remain available for 
export. The sale of this rice abroad dur- 
ing January and February should bring 
an inflow of foreign exchange and some 
relaxation of credit at a time of the year 
when Ecuadoran exports are ordinarily 
almost at a standstill. It is believed that 
the Ecuadoran Government will attempt 
to hold to the present policy until after 
this influx has taken place and then 
make credit available on a limited scale 
to growers and industrialists under a sys- 
tem of controls designed to prevent it 
from leaking into the hands of importers. 
Some arrangement may be made to 
grant immediate credit aid to rice grow- 
ers, who at this season traditionally are 
extremely pessimistic about crop pros- 
pects. 

The Emergency Foreign Exchange Law 
which went into effect June 6, 1947, had 


for one of its aims the directing of avail- 
able foreign-exchange resources into im- 
ports which are considered to be essential 
to the national economy. The effective- 
ness of the decree in this respect is re- 
vealed by the Foreign Exchange Depart- 
ment of the Central Bank. From June 6 
to November 30, 1947, 72 percent by value 
of imports for which permits were issued 
consisted of items on the “A” list of es- 
sentials, 26 percent consisted of items on 
the ‘‘B” list of useful commodities, and 
less than 2 percent of items on the “C” 
list of luxuries. 

It appears that an agreement has been 
reached in the dispute between the Ecua- 
doran Government and a United States- 
owned air line which to some extent spe- 
cialized in carrying freight and which 
provided vital transportation links with 
certain parts of the country. Service, 
which had been suspended since October, 
is expected to be renewed in January. 

In November a threatened strike of 
workers and office employees on the Na- 
tional Railways was averted only when 
the union demand for the resignation of 
the Government-appointed president of 
the board of directors was satisfied. The 
new railway president has reported that 
immediate governmental aid and a pro- 
gram of subsidization will be necessary if 
the railways are to be kept from bank- 
ruptcy and collapse. 

The Governments of Ecuador and 
Chile have renewed with some modifica- 
tions the trade agreement of 1936 by 
which specified products of each country 
are admitted to the other duty-free. By 
the terms of the trade agreement between 
the United States and Ecuador, the 
United States shares in such concessions 
as a most-favored-nation. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Export Tax Canceled—Shipments 
of crude or refined Salvadoran sugar were de- 
clared free of export tax by an Executive de- 
cree published and effective December 16, 
1947, and reported by the Embassy at San 
Salvador, on December 17, 1947. 

Legislative decree No. 266 of December 12, 
1947, provided that the export tax on sugar 
should be fixed annually during the last 
15 days of November in accordance with a 
sliding scale based on the price of crude 
sugar in New York. The decree provided 
further that there shall be no export tax on 
sugar if the base price is less than $6 per 
quintal. Inasmuch as the current base price 
of sugar in New York, as given in the decree 
of December 16, is $5.57 per quintal, all ex- 
port taxes during the current crop year will 
be eliminated. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exchange of Goods for 1947-48 Arranged 
With Poland.—A trade agreement concern- 
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ing reciprocal exchange of goods between 
Denmark and Poland during the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1947, to September 30, 1948, was con- 
cluded at Copenhagen on December 5, 1947, 
according to a report of December 10 from the 
American Embassy, Copenhagen. 

Under this agreement Poland is to deliver 
to Denmark 1,660,000 metric tons of coal and 
coke, plus the 340,000 tons remaining to be 
delivered under the preceding trade agree- 
ment which expired on September 30, 1947. 
Of the new deliveries, 360,000 metric tons or 
24,000,000 Danish crowns’ worth is to be on 
account for the 74,000,000 crowns’ worth of 
horses supplied to Poland under the previous 
agreement. In addition, Poland is to supply 
iron and steel products, chemicals, dyestuffs, 
glassware, and other products, to a value of 
26,000,000 crowns, under the current agree- 
ment. 

Danish counterdeliveries of seeds, lard, 
margarine (to be made from raw materials 
supplied by Poland), industrial products, and 
other goods, are to total 70,000,000 crowns in 
value, and, in addition, the equivalent of 
40,000,000 crowns is to be paid Poland by 
Denmark in dollars and pounds sterling for 
part of the coal deliveries. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Customs Tariff Effective in France, 
Algeria, and Oversea Colonies.—A new Frencn 
import tariff became effective on January 1, 
1948, in metropolitan France under an order 
of December 16, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of December 17, 1947. The 
tariff became applicable also, on the same 
date, insofar as the rates of the French 
metropolitan tariff apply in these areas, in 
Algeria, and in the French oversea Colonies 
of Guadeloupe, Martinique, French Guiana, 
and Reunion. The special tariffs in effect 
in each of the oversea areas on products of 
particular interest to these areas are not 
affected by the order of December 16 

The new tariff schedule of minimum rates 
of import duty (almost wholly ad valorem 
whereas the rates of the former schedule had 
been principally specific rates), annexed to 
the order of December 16, 1947, was published 
in the French Journal Officiel of December 
17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1947. General rates are 
established at three times the minimum 
rates. 

Actual collection of duties under the new 
tariff is suspended by the order of December 
16, 1947, as it had been suspended under the 
former tariff by an ordinance of July 8, 1944, 
which also provided for the reestablishment 
of the collection of duties on certain prod- 
ucts by Government order. Orders issued in 
application of the ordinance of July 8, 1944, 
are repealed, and the present order provides 
that separate orders will be issued later speci- 
fying the dates from which import duties will 
be actually collected for specific categories 
of goods. The first list of products for which 
duties are to be actually collected, effective 
from January 1, 1948, were published in the 
French Journal Officiel of December 26 and 
27, 1947. This list will appear in ForeIcNn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY when it is available. 

The order of December 16 provides that, 
with the exception of products for which 
special provisions appear in the tariff, those 
composed of materials or substances dutiable 
at different rates of duty are subject to the 
rate applicable to the most highly taxed ma- 
terial or substance contained in the mixture, 
regardless of proportions. 

As an exception, article 4 of the order of 
December 16 did not become effective on 
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January 1, 1948. This article provides that, 
at the time of importation, in addition to 
import duties, when duties are exacted, no 
fiscal taxes other than the following are to 
be collected: Chiffre d'affaires or turn-over 
taxes (including production and transaction 
taxes and the tax for encouragement of the 
textile industry); internal taxes provided for 
in the customs code and the code of indirect 
taxes; compensation surtaxes on certain al- 
coholic preparations, vinegar and liqueur 
wines and the tax on on colonial and foreign 
rums. 

By a decree of December 30, published in 
the French Journal Officiel of December 31, 
1947, as of January 1, 1948, products im- 
ported into France, Algeria, and the French 
oversea territories of Guadeloupe, Marti- 
nique, French Guiana, and Reunion will 
benefit from the minimum rates of the cus- 
toms tariff when originating in Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, United States of America, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, and United King- 
dom. 


French Oceania 
Commercial Laws Digests 


Taxes Fired on Mining Permits, So- 
journ of Foreigners, Visas, and Motor 
Vehicles —Several taxes were fixed for 
French Oceania by decree No. 1059 s. g., 
published in the Journal Officiel de 
l’Oceanie of September 30, 1947. 

1. Mining: Prospecting taxes, per 
hectare (1 hectare=2.471 
year, 1.25 francs ‘the franc of the 
French Colonies in the Pacific has a value 
of about US$0.02); mining prospecting 
renewals, per hectare and year, 2.50 
francs; mining concessions from 3.75 
francs to 10 francs per hectare, per year, 
according to size of concession, 

2. Sojourn: The annual tax assessed 
on the sojourn of foreigners in Oceania 
remains fixed at 100 francs, as provided 
for by decree of November 29, 1942. 

3. Visas: Passport fees assessed on the 
issuance of passports to foreigners by 
decree of June 19, 1926, at 50 gold francs, 
has been definitely fixed at 250 francs. 

4. Motor vehicles: Both the automo- 
bile circulation tax and that for motor 
vehicle operator’s permit are fixed at 
200 francs each. 


acres’, per 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prices Fixed for Imported Commodities.— 
No imported merchandise may be removed 
from the Customs of French Oceania, except 
with prior approval of the Office of Economic 
Affairs, according to decree No. 617. The 
purpose of the regulation is to fix the prices 
at which imported merchandise may be sold 
both at wholesale and retail. In computing 
the sales price the following fees are added 
to the f. o. b. price: Ocean freight and in- 
surance; unloading fees; transportation to 
warehouse; commission to local importer, 
calculated at 5 percent the maximum of the 
f.o. b. price; import duties; consumption tax; 
and other applicable minor fees. Imported 
merchandise is divided into two categories, 
of first and secondary necessity, according to 
the category in which the merchandise is 
listed. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Procedure for Financing Foreign Trade 9 
the Bizonal Area.—The functions of the Ger 
man foreign-trade banks in financing imports 
and exports of the Bizonal area are OUtlineg 
in the Finance Section of Military Governor’ 
Report No. 26 for July and August 1947, ny 
lished by the Office of Military Government 
for Germany (United States). 

No exchange rate for the conversion of Ger. 
man currency into foreign currency has been 
established to date, and the foreign-trade 
financing procedures do not require such 
conversion. Prices of German exports are 
quoted and invoiced to American firms in 
dollars on the basis of world market Prices 
There is no relationship between the export 
price in dollars and the domestic Price jn 
marks. Similarly, imports are purchased at 
the dollar market prices and are not relateq 
to the domestic German prices. 

Certain German banks are designated as 
“foreign-trade banks” (Aussenhandels. 
banken) by the German finance authorities 
who take into consideration such factors as 
the bank’s previous experience in foreign. 
trade financing, the ability and experience of 
personnel, the reputation and financial stg. 
bility of the bank, whether foreign-trage 
facilities are required for the particular area 
and the type of bank involved 

With regard to exports to the United States 
the procedure is as follows: The American 
buyer arranges with his bank for the estab. 
lishment of a letter of credit. The United 
States bank advises the German foreign-trade 
bank specified by the German supplier that 
credit has been established. The letter of 
credit, in the form of a letter addressed by the 
American bank to the German foreign-trade 
bank, will unaertake to make payment of the 
amount of the invoice, against receipt from 
the German bank of specified export docu- 
ments, to the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in which an account in the name of 
Military Governments for Germany (US-UK) 
is maintained. The German foreign-trade 
bank will in turn advise the appropriate 
branch office of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency that a letter of credit has been estab- 
lished, whereupon the branch office will issue 
the necessary export license. The German 
seller applies to the German foreign-trade 
bank for payment in marks, at the legal 
domestic prices, attaching to such applica- 
tion the foreign-exchange invoice, and upon 
making sucn payment, the German bank will 
be reimbursed by the Joint Foreign Trade 
Cash Office (Gemeinsame Aussenhandels- 
kasse ) 

Imports by individual German firms are 
purchased under letters of credit established 
with foreign banks by the Joint Export-Im- 
port Agency. The German receiver of the 
goods pays the legal reichsmark price of the 
commodity to a German foreign-trade bank, 
which remits such receipts to the Joint For- 
eign Trade Cash Office 

A procedure has been established to provide 
reichsmark payments to German exporters 
for merchanaise samples retained by foreign 
buyers or prospective buyers. In principle, 
an export license will be necessary, and the 
German supplier will be paid by a German 
foreign-trade bank at legal reichsmark prices, 
as certified to be fair and legal by the appro- 
priate price-control board. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels and Printed Matter Permitted 
by Air Express to U. S. and U. K. Zones.— 
Shipment of parcels and printed matter is 
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now permitted by air express for forwarding 
to addressees in the United States and British 
zones of Occupation in Germany, excluding 
the city of Berlin, through the regular 
reichspost system, according to a telegram of 
January 2, 1948, from OMGUS, Berlin. Par- 
cels and printed matter must conform, as to 
weight, size, and contents, to existing bizonal 
and international postal regulations. 
Agencies desiring to participate in this 
service must make arrangements with the 
Joint Export-Import Agency for payment of 
internal postage in acceptable currency. 
[The above policy makes applicable to 
Germany the provisions of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 426 of November 19, 1947, on gift 
shipments by air express, reported under the 
heading “General” in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WeEkLy of December 20, 1947. Germany was 
placed in Country Group K by Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 424 of October 27, 1947, re- 
ported under the heading “General” in 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 6, 


1947.] 


Guadeloupe 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Live Poultry and Rabbits Exempted From 
Import Duties The special customs tariff 
of Guadeloupe, French West Indies, has been 
modified to exempt live poultry (item 14 ter) 
and live domestic rabbits (item 14 quinquies) 
from the payment of import duties by Execu- 
tive Order No. 250, published in the official 
gazette of the colony November 29, 1947. 
Heretofore, live poultry was dutiable at 116 
francs per 100 kilograms under the special 
tariff of Guadeloupe, and live domestic rab- 
bits were subject to thegeneral and minimum 
rates of the French metropolitan tariff. 

Preserves and Fruit Pastes: Production for 
Erportation Suspended Temporarily.—The 
manufacture in Guadeloupe, French West 
Indies, of preserves and fruit pastes (ba- 
nanas) for exportation has been suspended 
until further notice, by Executive Order No 
313, published in the official gazette of the 
colony, November 29, 1947. Exceptions to this 
prohibition may be made by the Director of 
Economic Affairs, after the needs of the local 
population for fresh fruit have been satisfied 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fertilizers: Exempt From Consular Fee and 
Allotted Revenues Taz.—Fertilizers, which 
are duty-free in Guatemala, also have been 
exempted from the payment of the consular 
fee and allocated revenue tax totaling 10 
percent ad valorem, when imported to im- 
prove agricultural crops, according to decree 
No, 428 of September 24, 1947, published in 
the Diario de Centro America of December 1, 
1947, effective 8 days thereafter. 

As before, shipments of fertilizers to Guate- 
mala must be accompanied by a certificate of 
analysis visaed by a Guatemalan consul 

Customs Tariffs Eremptions To Be Granted 
to Certain Industries—Construction ma- 
terial, machinery, equipment and accessories, 
and raw materials imported into Guatemala 
to be used to establish and operate certain 
new industries and for use in certain existing 
industries will be granted exemptions from 
duties, surtaxes, charges, and surcharges for 
temporary periods, after complying with cer- 
tain conditions, by decree No. 459 of Decem- 
ber 3, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 11, 1947 

New Method of Computing Duty on Pack- 
ages Containing Merchandise Subject to 
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Varying Dutiable Units and Dutiable on 
Different Bases—The method of computing 
the duty on packages containing merchan- 
dise subject to varying dutiable units or 
dutiable on different bases has been changed 
by decree No. 453, of November 19, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Diario de Centro America of 
November 27, 1947, effective 10 days there- 
after. 

Accordingly, packages containing merchan- 
dise of varying dutiable units or dutiable on 
different bases and merchandise dutiable on 
gross weight will be dutiable on the legal 
weight plus an additional surcharge of 10 
percent of their respective duties when the 
exterior container is of wood, and 5 percent 
when in other containers. This method of 
computing the import duty will apply also 
to packages containing merchandise which 
are classified under different tariff numbers 
and dutiable on a gross-weight basis. 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Duty Rates Levied on Proprietary 
Medicines and Toilet Preparations Imported 
Into Hong Kong.—According to the American 
Consulate General, Hong Kong, the local gov- 
ernment recently announced a change in the 
rate of duty collected on proprietary medi- 
cines and toilet preparations imported into 
or manufactured in Hong Kong. The new 
rate will be 25 percent of the f. o. b. cost for 
imported commodities and 25 percent of the 
ex-factory cost for those manufactured 
locally. This duty, levied under the Dutiable 
Commodities Ordinance of 1931, hitherto has 
been assessed on the retail price (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 22, 1947, p. 24). 

The former method of assessing the duty 
on the retail price was found to be unsatis- 
factory. Such duty was payable by the im- 
porter, who was not necessarily a retailer, 
and therefore had only a vague idea of what 
the retail price should be. It is hoped by the 
Hong Kong Government that the resultant 
change will facilitate the collection of the 
duty, but it is not anticipated that the over- 
all price to the consumer will be raised. 

In addition to these commodities, import 
duties are at present levied only on the fol- 
lowing items in Hong Kong: Automobiles 
manufactured outside of the British Empire, 
liquors, tobacco, gasoline and fuel oil, and 
table waters. 

Blanket Licenses Issued to Hong Kong 
Firms Providing Own Foreign Exchange.— 
According to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Hong Kong, the Imports and Exports 
Department of the local government an- 
nounced in December that it will issue 
blanket licenses covering a firm’s require- 
ments for 6 months in those cases where the 
local firm is providing its own foreign ex- 
change. Such blanket licenses previously 
have been issued to firms purchasing from 
the sterling area and are now being extended 
for a trial period of 6 months to firms pur- 
chasing from hard-currency areas. [An- 
nouncement concerning the issuance of gen- 
eral import licenses for commodities entering 
Hong Kong from sterling areas appeared in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 12, 1947, 
p. 14.] Blanket licenses will not be issued, 
however, where official exchange is required 
or with respect to commodities which are 
under world allocation. 

The purpose of this new procedure is to 
meet the convenience of importing firms by 
eliminating a large amount of clerical work 
necessitated by separate licenses for each 
consignment. The shipping company will be 
asked to endorse this license for each ship- 
ment received, and the license number will 


be noted on the import declaration when 
filed with the Imports and Exports Depart- 
ment. 


Hungary 


Economic Conditions 


The Government continued its efforts 
to increase revenues and reduce expendi- 
tures during November and December by 
introducing measures to eliminate the 
deficits of the State-owned coal mines 
and the heavy industries under State ad- 
ministration and by introducing a luxury 
tax of 5 to 50 percent on specified items. 

The budget estimate for the fiscal year 
1947-48 which was submitted to the Eco- 
nomic High Council showed a surplus for 
the third time in 70 years. These figures 
will probably be affected by the results of 
financial negotiations concluded in Mos- 
cow, since it is understood that the agree- 
ment reached will require Hungary to pay 
an additional $45,000,000 to the U. S. 
S. R., of which $15,000,000 will be in ex- 
ports and $30,000,000 credited as Soviet 
investments in Hungary. 

Investments under the Three-Year 
Plan were increased from 82,000,000 
forints in November to 83,500,000 in De- 
cember. The total nominal currency in 
circulation increased approximately 18 
percent, while fixed prices and the cost- 
of-living index increased about 3 or 4 
percent during the 4 weeks ended De- 
cember 6, 1947. The bill for the nation- 
alization of the National Bank and the 
large commercial banks became effective 
December 4, and a Committee of Three 
was appointed for its implementation. 
Stock-exchange operations almost 
stopped because of the nationalization of 
banks and the investigation of private 
firms by economic police. 

Planned economy of the Hungarian 
Government was extended to include tex- 
tile goods and the proposal for the na- 
tionalization of the Hungarian-owned 
interest in the bauxite mines and in the 
aluminum industry. The alumina fac- 
tory at Almasfuzito, which is nearing 
completion, is to have a yearly capacity 
of 40,000 tons of alumina by the end of 
the Three-Year Plan in 1949-50. 

New trade and payments agreements 
were concluded with France on Novem- 
ber 22, with Sweden on November 28, 
with Poland on November 21, with Den- 
mark on December 3, and with the Neth- 
erlands on December 13, 1947. The trade 
agreement concluded with the Benelux 
Customs Union which expired on October 
31, 1947, was extended until February 29, 

1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Hungarian Gift-Parcel Regula- 
tions.—Effective February 1, 1948, new regu- 
lations limit the amounts of coffee, tea, and 
cigarettes admitted duty-free in gift parcels 
to Hungary. 
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Gift parcels remain duty-free if containing 
food, clothing, household articles, and other 
relief items not exceeding the needs of the 
addressee and dependents living in the same 
household. Exact limits per family per 
month are fixed only for: Coffee, 1 kilogram 
(2.2 pounds); tea, 200 grams (7 Ounces); 
and cigarettes, 200 units. Senders are ad- 
vised to attach a list of contents to parcels. 

Sunflower Seeds and Potatoes: Exportation 
Prohibited—The Economic Council has is- 
sued an order prohibiting until further no- 
tice the exportation of sunflower seeds and 
potatoes from Hungary, according to Welt- 
wirtschaft, November 15, 1947, Vienna. Be- 
cause of the extraordinary drought of 1947, 
the domestic production of these items can- 
not meet the growing domestic demand. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machine-Tool Licenses Revalidated 
Licenses for the importation into India of 
certain machine tools, which were valid up 
to December 31, 1947, will stand automati- 
cally revalidated to cover shipments up to 
June 30, 1948, according to an announcement 
recently made by the Government of India. 

This revalidation does not apply, however, 
to capital goods licenses marked “MTC /CG” 
(Machine Tool Controller, Capital Goods). 
These licenses must be individually revali- 
dated in each case. The original period of 
validity of a capital goods license, or the 
period for which it has been subsequently 
revalidated, as shown on the license, will 
hold good, and an application for revalida- 
tion should be made only if the period of 
shipment may be further extended 

With the foregoing exception, the list of 
items to which the revalidation order ap- 
plies is as follows: 

All machine tools of the following types 
including any standard equipment or an- 
cillary machinery usually supplied there- 
with—milling, die-sinking, engraving, key- 
seating, broaching, oil grooving, spinning, 
profile slotting and marking; metal-cutting 
cold saws, hacksaw machines, filing and 
sawing, band-saw machines, cutting off (tool 
and abrasive); testing machines for me- 
chanical workshop and engineering labora- 
tory use; grinding (excluding small electrical 
bench and portable grinders up to 10-inch 
wheels and pneumatic grinders), honing, 
polishing, and lapping; drilling (other than 
portable electric or portable pneumatic); 
capstan and turret lathes; lathes general; 

Furnaces, electrical-, coke-, coal-, gas-, or 
oil-fired; forging power hammers, drop stamps 
and riveting (other than portable hand- 
riveters); wire drawing and forming, rolling 
mills (other than jewelers), bar reeling and 
bar turning; thread forming, cutting, rolling 
or milling; molding machines, and other ma- 
chines for foundry use, die-casting machines 
and magnetic separators; hydraulic presses, 
and other machinery for the production of 
plastic block and plastic moldings (such as 
bakelite and other cellulose products); 

Sheet meta: working machinery (other than 
hand-power types), including shears, punch- 
es, presses, benders, brakes, guillotines, plate 
straighteners and rollers; automatic bar and 
chucking niachines, single and multiple 
spindle; gear cutting; shaping, slotting and 
planing; vertical boring, and turning mills, 
horizontal boring and jig boring; special and 
standard machines, particularly used in rail- 
way workshops, but not otherwise specified; 

Oxygen cutting, oxyacetylene generating, 
plant for welding, and cutting and electric 
welding; wood-working machinery other than 
hand-worked, or small homecraft types; lathe 
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chucks, magnetic chucks (electric and non- 
electric), drill chucks rotary tables, dividing 
heads, tool post grinders, milling and index- 
ing attachment, and machine vices. 

Shipments of Jute Suspended.—Shipments 
of raw jute end jute goods from the port of 
Calcutta were suspended by the Government 
of India from January 2, pending the formu- 
lation of a new jute-export policy for 1948. 
Raw jute already cleared through customs 
was allowed to proceed. The unfilled quota 
of jute goods to the United States for the 
July-December 1947 period will be allowed to 
be shipped, provided shipment is made by 
March 31, 1948 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Procedures for the Conduct of Private 
Trade.—Information recently received from 
SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) provides some details concerning 
procedures for dealing directly with Japanese 
businessmen. 

Inquiries and preliminary negotiations be- 
tween traders in other countries and traders 
in Japan may be carried on directly through 
the regular mails, commercial cables in any 
language, or commercial code acceptable to 
the foreign trader’s country. Firm contracts 
are to be negotiated as follows 

I. Exports from Japan 


(a) After preliminary negotiations, the 
private Japanese trader should apply to 
Boeki Cho to transmit firm sales offer to 
buyer abroad 

(b) Firm offers to sell may be made 
only by Boeki Cho and will be subject to 
approval by SCAP before being trans- 
mitted to the foreign trader. Accept- 
ances are subject to review by SCAP 

(c) A firm offer to sell might be made 
by cable as follows: “Boeki Cho Japanese 
Board of Trade offers (quantity with 
variation clause when necessary, descrip- 
tion, and price). Delivery f. 0. b. ocean 
vessel or aircraft Japanese port or airport 
buyer’s option not later than (date) 
Inspection (stated according to specific 
Boeki Cho sales contract) Boeki Cho 
arranges shipping your account with 
transshipment (not) permitted and Ppar- 
tial deliveries (not) permitted Offer 
subject your establishing irrevocable 
letter credit in favor Boeki Cho for (state 
amount) to cover purchase price includ- 
ing permissible overshipment consular 
invoices freight, if any Available for 
20 days after final delivery against seller's 
sight draft accompanied by commercial 
invoice full set negotiable on board 
ocean bill of ladings consular invoices 
packing list inspection certificate. Non- 
delivery for causes beyond seller's control 
operates as a cancelation of contract to 
extent of nondelivery. Cable your ac- 
ceptance and specific shipping instruc- 
tions. Have bank cable notification of 
letter credit immediately SCAP not 
party to contract which is between your- 
self and Boeki Cho only.” 

(d) Upon receipt of acceptance as 
above, contract is considered completed 
Confirmation copy of contract is for- 
warded by air mail to buyer. 

(e) The above cable procedure is con- 
sidered less desirable than forwarding 
formal contract and securing acceptance 
against this contract. There are cur- 
rently six types of Boeki Cho sales con- 
tracts having different provisions with 
respect to inspection and guarantee: 


1. Provides for general INSPeCtion gy 
the merchandise in Japan by buyer 
inspectors, or by Boeki Cho, if no in. 
spector is appointed, and requires 
inspection certificate to be ProVided a 
to quality and condition. 

2. Provides for sale of merchandig 
on an “as-is” basis, and does not te 
quire the seller to furnish an insper. 
tion certificate 

3. Provides for sale of merchandig 
on the basis of a stated brand nam, 
without further warranty as to qual. 
ity, grade, or condition. No Inspection 
certificate is required 

4. Provides for specification by the 
buyer of recognized inspection agen. 
cies (laboratories, authoritative g, 
ganizations, etc.). An inspection ce. 
tificate, which is final as to quality 
is required 


5. Covers sale of classes of commogj. 
ties requiring preliminary determing. 
tion of content of merchandise fy 
seller, with adjustments to be mage 
after analysis at destination. A seller's 
certificate of preliminary determing. 
tion of content is required 

6. Covers sale of merchandise gy. 
ject to pure-food and drug administrg. 
tion Inspection On &a NO-Ppass, NoO-sgale 
no-replacement basis, and provides fo 
refund of invoice value of items ng 
passing inspection 


tion certificate also i 


A seller's insper- 
required 
II. Imports into Japan 

(a) Firm offers, after preliminary dis. 
cussion, should come from abroad t 
Boeki Cho for action 

(b) Boeki Cho will request SCAP tor. 
view the firm offer 

(c) If acceptable, SCAP will approve 
and instruct Boeki Cho to cable fim 
acceptance, usually on c. i. f. basis. This 
cable will also provide for method oa 
payment as instructed by SCAP 

(d) It may be noted that since Noven:- 
ber 1, 1947, Japan has been in County 
Group K with respect to United State 
export controls. All imports into Japan 
must be authorized by SCAP, however 
and imports are restricted to essential 
commodities and raw materials needed 
for industry 


Agent Foreign traders may now employ 
Japanese nationals or foreign nationals resi- 
dent in Japan as agents, subject to license by 
Boeki Cho and approval by SCAP on a Case 
by-case basis Payment to such licensed 
agents may be made on a commission basis 
the commission being added to the invoices 
rendered by Boeki Cho, in the currency of the 
invoice, and applied against the buyer's letter 
of credit. Payment to the agent is made by 
Boeki Cho in dollars or acceptable foreign 
ment agreed upon between the _ foreign 
trader and the agent may be remitted t 
Boeki Cho in dollars or acceptable foreign 
exchange through commercial banking facil- 
ities. In making such payments it should 
be indicated that they are made on account 
of the agent’s services 

Authorized agents in Japan for traders 
abroad may negotiate directly with Boeki Cho 
and sign contracts on behalf of their pril- 
cipals when specifically authorized by them 
act in this capacity 

The regulations concerning the appoint 
ment of agents in Japan permit the private 
supplier or exporter in Japan to act as a 
agent, but not as a paid agent for the buyer 
in the same transaction in which he serves % 
supplier 

Transactional Messages on a Receive-to 
Pay Basis.—Persons authorized as agents in 
Japan, by and for traders or other business 
interests abroad, may now send transactional 
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messages O a receive-to-pay basis. Mes- 
sages may be in commercial code or in a 
foreign language acceptable to the country 
of destination, but they must be prepaid in 
foreign exchenge. In order to provide funds 
for such prepayment, a trader in the United 
States may establish a transferred account 
for his agent 1n Japan by sending to the agent 
a letter, with two copies, stating that the 
trader will accept collect-messages from the 
agent through a commercial cable company 
designated by the trader. The privilege may 
be granted on an indefinite no-limit basis, 
or for an express length of time with a spe- 
cific ceiling. The agent presents the letter 
to the Japanese Ministry of Communications, 
and the trader should send a copy of the 
letter to the commercial cable company, so 
that verification by the Japanese Ministry of 
Communications may be expedited. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Assessed on Certain Com- 
modities Entering Free Zones of Lower Cali- 
jornia Circular No. 301—13-121, published 
in the Mexican Diario Oficial of December 6, 
1947, lists the commodities on which import 
duties must now be assessed although im- 
ported for local consumption in free zones 
of the North and South Territories of Lower 
California. The items on which import 
duties must now be paid are as follows: 
Flour, wheat, bread and similar products, 
canned fish and shellfish, edible fats and 
oils of vegetable origin (crude coconut oil 
exempted), forage, ordinary soap for laundry 
use, and ice 

This action was taken because the products 
specified are now produced in the free zones. 


; ve e6 oy « 
Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Veterinary Products: Import Duties Re- 
duced; Veterinary Instruments: Dutiable at 
0.12 Cordoba per Net Kilogram.—Chemical 
and pharmaceutical products for veterinary 
use have been accorded a reduction of 50 
percent of duty, according to a press re- 
lease issued by the Nicaraguan Ministry of 
Finance and Public Credit on December 9, 
1947, reported by airgram from the U. S&S 
Embassy at Managua, dated December 12. 
The products specified, with the ad valorem 
import duty in force prior to the effectiveness 
of this decree, are as follows: Proprietary 
and patent medicines, mixed and com- 
pounded, without alcohol or with an alcohol 
content not exceeding 14 percent, 68.75; 
same, with an alcohol content exceeding 14 
percent, 103.13; chemical products and 
simple elements, n. 0. p.; nitrate of silver 
and nitroprussiates; purified benzine; ben- 
zoates and benzoic acid; camphorated oil; 
hydrogen peroxide, an antiseptic product, 
34.38; pharmaceutical products, medicinal 
preparations, plasters, poultices, and empty 
capsules, n. 0. p., 41.25. All veterinary in- 
struments and apparatus will be dutiable at 
0.12 cordoba per net kilogram. 

Imports of veterinary products and instru- 
ments must be accompanied by a certificate 
of origin, authorized by the Agricultural De- 
partment of the country of origin and legal- 
ized by a Nicaraguan Consul in the port of 
embarkation. Commercial invoices covering 
such articles must bear a statement of the 
Nicaraguan Ministry of Agriculture, certify- 
ing that they are exclusively for veterinary 
use, 


January 24, 1948 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Export Quotas Announced .—Licenses 
for the exportation of raw jute from Pakis- 
tan are to be issued by the Chief Controller 
of Imports and Exports, Government of 
Pakistan, according to an announcement re- 
cently made by that Government. Export 
licenses will be issued for the entire export- 
able surplus of raw jute in order to encourage 
exportation from the Pakistan port of Chitta- 
gong. 

The total export quota has been set at 
about 350,000 long tons, of which the United 
States is alloted 67,500 long tons, or nearly 
one-fifth of the total. The period covered 
by the quota is not stated in the announce- 
ment, but is believed to be through March 31, 
1948. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated January 9, 1948) 


In the absence of Congressional ap- 
proval of the 1948 national budget bill, 
submitted to the Chamber of Deputies in 
August 1947 and calling for expenditures 
of 1,120,900,000 soles ‘the sol is worth 
approximately $0.1538 U. S. currency), a 
decree of January 1, 1948, promulgated 
the 1948 budget with substantial reduc- 
tions and balanced at 927,000,000 soles. 
This represents a decrease of 193,900,000 
soles or 17 percent from the original pro- 
posal and is 19,000,000 soles or 2 percent 
lower than the 1947 budget. 

The estimate of receipts of official for- 
eign exchange for 1948, amounting to 
approximately $117,000,000, was ap- 
proved tentatively by the National For- 
eign Trade Council. Owing to a decline 
in world prices for several Peruvian ex- 
port commodities and diminished na- 
tional production, this estimate is lower 
than 1947 exchange receipts of about 
$140,000,000, which in turn were lower 
than the $159,000,000 received in 1946. 
Consequently, further restrictions prob- 
ably will be imposed on the use of for- 
eign exchange during the current year. 
Meanwhile, the foreign-exchange prob- 
lem continued as difficult as in preceding 
months, despite the suspension of the 
issuance of import permits providing for 
payment with unofficial exchange. 

On November 30, 1947, foreign- 
exchange reserves of the Central Bank 
(other than intangible gold and Peru’s 
quota in the International Monetary 
Fund) amounted to 107,600,000 soles, or 
about $16,500,000 at the official rate of 
6.50 soles per dollar. This amount in- 
cludes $14,700,000 in foreign exchange 
and $1,800,000 in gold held in Peru. 
These holdings represent a minor decline 
from the reserve position on October 31, 
when total reserves amounted to $16,- 


800,000, and an improvement over June 
30 holdings, which totaled $14,500,000. 

Foreign-exchange purchase permits 
granted in November aggregated $8,100,- 
000 compared with $14,300,000 in October 
and $11,400,000 in September. Approvals 
in November 1946 totaled $16,000,000. 
Such permits are being curtailed consid- 
erably in view of the fact that banks 
already are holding approved permits in 
excess of their normal monthly exchange 
allotments. 

Because of smaller export receipts, the 
total of banks’ official exchange acquisi- 
tions in November amounted to only 
$8,100,000. However, sales of $11,800,000 
in the same month indicate the necessity 
of providing coverage for the large 
amount of exchange purchase permits 
outstanding. Sales in each of the 
months of September and October also 
amounted to $11,800,000, while purchases 
in those months amounted to $12,700,000 
and $11,500,000, respectively. 

Funds equivalent to 10,000,000 soles— 
the 1947 budgetary allotment for sinking 
fund and interest payments on the 
Tobacco Loan and the Peruvian National 
Loan—have been made available to the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., pay- 
ing agents in New York for the Peruvian 
Government, in accordance with the 
June 1, 1947, agreement. These funds 
are being applied to sinking fund and in- 
terest payments on due dates. Mean- 
while, new bonds are being issued in ex- 
change for the defaulted issues. 

Imports in September 1947 totaled 
43,535 metric tons valued at 91,562,166 
soles, compared with 44,882 metric tons 
valued at 75,056,562 soles in September 
1946. Exports in September 1947 were 
158,624 metric tons valued at 97,613,625 
soles, compared with 149,238 metric tons 
valued at 102,217,886 soles in September 
1946. 

For the first 9 months of 1947 imports 
totaled 453,621 metric tons valued at 
812,804,670 soles, compared with 404,998 
metric tons valued at 564,202,508 soles 
in the corresponding period of 1946. Ex- 
ports during the first 9 months of 1947 
aggregated 1,215,609 metric tons valued 
at 733,131,142 soles, compared with 
1,279,758 metric tons valued at 725,868,- 
686 soles shipped during the first 9 
months of 1946. 

The price situation for foodstuffs is 
becoming steadily more difficult, with 
the Lima retail index for mid-December 
estimated above 400, almost double that 
of a year ago. Price-control measures 
are ineffective, and indications are that 
the upward trend in prices will continue. 
It is hoped that the seasonal increase in 
root-crop supplies a few months from 
now will have a moderating influence on 
the price trend. 

Carry-over stocks of sugar and cotton, 
the principal export crops, were rela- 
tively small at the end of 1947. In addi- 
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tion, the sugar industry held unfilled 
contracts for shipment of 100,000 tons of 
sugar in Chile. With the export poten- 
tial from the 1948 crop predicted at 240,- 
000 tons, the Peruvian industry is enter- 
ing 1948 with a minimum carry-over and 
with 42 percent of the crop already sold. 
In other respects, the sugar outlook is 
poor because of drastically lower export 
prices than in 1947, a small quota in the 
United States market, and unprofitable 
price ceilings for domestic sales. 

On December 22, 1947, a bilateral air- 
transport agreement was signed between 
Peru and the United Kingdom. The 
British-Peruvian agreement is along the 
lines of the Bermuda agreement between 
the United States and Great Britain 
which provides “fifth-freedom” rights 
for the air lines of both countries. 

A National Labor Congress was held by 
the Peruvian Confederation of Workers 
from December 16 to 23, and delegates 
from all parts of the country represent- 
ing regiOnal and industrial union groups 
attended. Recommendations of the 
congress included an authorization to 
the representatives of the Peruvian Con- 
federation to attend a conference on 
January 10 in Lima for the organization 
of a new Inter-American Labor Federa- 
tion opposed to Communism. 

Labor disputes continue to be less fre- 
quent than they were in the early part of 
1947, by reason of a more stringent gov- 
ernmental labor policy. A threatened 
strike of the telegraph workers was called 
off when Government labor authorities 
indicated that they would invoke a new 
Government decree against labor agita- 
tors. 

A recently published decree issued by 
the Ministry of Commerce and Finance 
on October 23, 1947, establishes a mini- 
mum of 15 percent of the grOss income 
received in Peru as net income on which 
taxes are payable by motion-picture dis- 
tributors who are a branch or an af- 
filiate of a foreign motion-picture pro- 
ducing company. On the same date, an- 
other decree established as net taxable 
income 15 percent of the gross contracted 
rental fee paid to foreign motion-picture 
producers not represented in Peru by a 
branch or an affiliate. Taxes for 1947 
will be collected on the basis of these 
decrees. 

The fourth of the new radiotelephone 
circuits announced by the Compania Na- 
cional de Teléfonos del Peru, offering 
service between Lima and Iquitos, was 
opened to the public on December 5. 
This followed the circuits opened to Are- 
quipa, Cuzco, and Piura between August 
and October. 

Radio America, a Lima broadcasting 
station on December 29 inaugurated its 
new transmitters with postwar RCA 
equipment, raising its power to 10 kilo- 
watts on long-wave, and 2.5 and 1.5 kilo- 


watts on its two short-wave stations, in 
the 49- and 3l-meter bands, respectively. 

Direct scheduled ocean passenger and 
freight service between Italy and Peru 
was resumed in December by the Cia. 
de Navigazione “Italia,” of Genoa, Italy. 
Present schedule provides for a sailing 
at 10-week intervals, which will be im- 
proved to a sailing every month by the 
addition of another ship in the near fu- 
ture. The ships to be used on this route 
are of postwar Italian construction and 
have a gross tonnage of some 9,000 tons 
and a cargo capacity of 7,500 tons. Ac- 
commodations are provided for 100 first- 
and 300 third-class passengers. The 
ships, powered by Diesel motors, average 
16 to 17 knots per hour. 


Poland 


ATIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WARSAW 


(Dated December 9, 1947) 


The Polish Government emphasized 
throughout October the “progress made 
in fulfilling the industrial plans for 1947” 
(the first year of Poland’s Three-Year 
Plan), especially through work competi- 
tion stimulated by premiums for extra 
output—reporting at the same time, suc- 
cess in checking inflationary trends. 

Coal production was reported at 5,763,- 
559 metric tons for the 27 workdays of 
October as compared with the 5,567,670 
metric tons originally planned for that 
month. Official figures show an output 
of 5,367,004 tons in September 1947 and 
4,554,743 metric tons in October 1946. 

At a conference on the coal industry 
held at Katowice on October 19, speeches 
made by Vice Premier Gomulka and 
Minister of Industry Minc stressed the 
value of work competition and wage 
premiums for extra output and called at- 
tention to the adoption of that system in 
other industries. Coal officials stated at 
a press conference at the Central Board 
of the Coal Industry in Warsaw on Octo- 
ber 24 that coal output in 1947 as of Oc- 
tober 1 had reached 42,729,867 metric 
tons. It was estimated that 1947 domes- 
tic consumption was about 40,000.000 
tons, with exports totaling about 18,- 
500,000 metric tons. Exports are ex- 
pected to reach about 35,000,000 metric 
tons in 1950-51. 

Results for the first 9 months of 1947 
indicate that nationalized industry will 
exceed 1947 production plans, surpluses 
being expected in coal, electric power, 
smelting, metals, sugar, lumber, and 
other spheres of activity. Output of the 
cotton, leather, food, and canning in- 
dustries is expected to be less than orig- 
inally planned, owing to shortages of raw 
materials. 

A reduction in prices of certain manu- 
factured articles produced by national- 


ized industry was announced by the Goy. 
ernment in October. 

The Minister of Finance submitted to 
the Sejm on October 29 the Government's 
1948 budget estimates, which contem. 
plate revenues of 319,000,000,000 zlotys: 
a budget surplus of 40,000,000,000 Zlotys 
is anticipated, to be used for investment 
expenditures. 

The general index of free-market re. 
tail prices in Warsaw, published by the 
Polish Institute for Economic Research, 
showed an increase from 150.7 in Sep- 
tember 1947 to 152.5 in October (Aprij 
1945= 100). The price index for food. 
stuffs, beverages, and tobacco rose from 
105.7 to 111.9 while the price index for 
industrial commodities fell from 1956 
to 193.1. 

In the field of domestic trade the exec. 
utive order of the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce, dated September 1, 1947. 
requires persons operating trading enter. 
prises, including exporters and importers. 
to obtain licenses for such trade before 
November 15 

Official figures on Polish 1947 foreign 
trade through August 31 ‘including only 
commercial trade and excluding UNRRA 
shipments, gifts from abroad, surplus 
war material, reparations and the like) 
show imports totaling 23,711,000,000 
zlotys and exports of 18,992,000,000. Of 
the January—August exports 46 percent 
were to the U.S. S. R. and 14 percent to 
Sweden. Twenty-four percent of the im- 
ports were from the U.S. S. R. and 13 
percent from Denmark. 

Warsaw’s population as of November 
1 was reported to total 557,703 persons 
(the 1939 population was 1,289,500.) 


Portugal 


Tariff and Trade Controls 


Stamp Tar on Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Reduced: Established on Perfumery and 
Toilet Preparations The stamp tax on the 
sale of pharmaceutical specialties in Portugal 
was reduced from 8 percent to 0.5 percent 
of the retail price, effective March 1, 1948 
by decree-law No. 36,607 of November 24 
1947, published in the Diario do Governo of 
that date 

At the same time, a new stamp tax of 10 
percent of the retail sales price of perfumery 
and toilet preparations, both national and 
imported, was established under the above 
decree-law, likewise effective March 1 

Exempt from the latter tax are: Products 
not individually wrapped for the retail 
trade; those considered of a medical nature 
by the Portuguese General Direction of 
Health; soaps, soap pastes, and powders; and 
dentifrices; and samples 


Siam 


Exchange and Finance 


Swi Francs May Be Transferred Against 
Sterling: Other Exchange Controls Modi- 
fied —Arrangements have been made by 
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which a limited number of transfers of Swiss 
francs against sterling may be effected for 
high priority imports into Siam, according 
to Notice to Authorized Banks, No. 30. 
Transfers may be applied to sterling acquired 
from the Bank of Siam at the official tical 
rate as well as to sterling acquired through 
other sources. The fate of exchange at which 
sterling is to be transferred is the Bank of 
England's official rate. 

In order to encourage the export of tin, 
the Bank of Siam has appointed the Chang- 
vad Commissioners of Nakorn Srithamarat, 
Songkhla, Pattani, Yala, Puket, Ranong, 
Panghga, and Trang, as exchange control 
officers with the power and duty of issuing 
certificates for tin exported from the customs 
stations in each Changvad (Bank of Siam 
Notice No. 13/2490). This notice repeals No- 
tices No. 5 and No. 6, released earlier in the 
year with respect to the export of tin 

Effective November 14, exporters of rubber 
from the ports of Puket and Trang to points 
outside Asia are required to surrender only 
20 percent ol the foreign currency proceeds 
of their exports, according to Notice to Au- 
thorized Banks, No. 42. Prior to this date, 
only exporters of rubber from Bangkok and 
those from Singora to points outside Asia 
were permitted to retain 80 percent of their 
foreign-exchange proceeds, all others were 
required to surrender 25 percent of their 
foreign exchange proceeds to the Bank of 
Siam 

Exporters of cement are required to sur- 
render to the Bank of Siam 100 percent of 
their foreign-exchange proceeds, according 
to Notice No. 10 

Erport Ban Placed on Specified Commodi- 
ties.—Effective November 4, 1947, the expor- 
tation of certain commodities from Siam is 
prohibited except under permit issued by the 
Minister of Commerce or his authorized 
deputy. Exception also is made when the 
articles accompany the owner for his per- 
sonal use, when they are to be used by the 
conveyance itself, or are exported as samples 
The commodities affected are the following 


1, Oxen, buffaloes, swine, and poultry; 

2. Meat of animals specified in (1) 
either fresh or frozen, dried, salted, pre- 
pared or preserved in any other manner; 
ducks’ eggs, hens’ eggs, lard, dried pigs’ 
fat, pork fat, molasses, all kinds of sugar, 
and all kinds of fresh-water fish; 

3. Paddy, cargo rice, polished rice, 
glutinous rice, broken rice, bran, and all 
articles of food made from rice; 

4. Teng wood (Shorea obtusa, Wall.), 
Rang wood (Pentacme siamensis, Kurz.), 
Intanin wood (Lageratroemia /flosregi- 
nae, Retz.), Kiam wood (Cotylelobium 
Lanceolatum, Craib), Lhumpaw wood 
(Afzelia Bakeri, Prain), Tumsao wood 
(Fagraea Fregrans, Roxb.), Daeng wood 
(Xylia Kerrii, Craib.), Makha tae wood 
(Sindora Teysm.), Makha 
mong (Afzelia rylocarpa, Craib.), Mahad 
wood (Articarpus lakoocha, Roxb.), Ta- 
kian chanta maeow wood (Balanocarpus 
heimti, King.), Sawong wood (Vitex 
limonifolia, Wall.), Takian hin wood or 
lao Tao wood (Hopea ferrea, Pierre.), 
Bunnag or nagbutr wood (Mesau ferrea, 
Linn.), Kapee kao kwai wood (Dalbergia 
cultrata Graham.), and Takian tong 
wood (Hopea odorata, Roxb.) ; 

5. All kinds of firewood except kong 
Kang wood: 

6. Cotton, thread, artificial yarn, 
wearing apparel, and all materials made 
from cotton, bark or staple fibers; 

7. Foreign-manufactured gunny bags 
except when containing ores; 

8. Machinery or all kinds of parts 
thereof, agricultural and industrial tools, 
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medical equipment, and chemical prod- 
ucts; and 
9. Cement. 


Sierra Leone 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Cotton and 
Rayon Textiles and Various Other Items.— 
Import duties in Sierra Leone have been in- 
creased on a number of classes of goods, 
notably cotton, silk, and rayon textiles, alco- 
holic preparations, and tobacco, by an 
amendment to the customs tariff published 
in the Supplement to the Sierra Leone Royal 
Gazette of November 21, 1947, and presum- 
ably effective on that day. 

Under the action, existing general and 
British preferential duty rates were increased 
by the addition of 6 pence per imperial 
gallon on beer, ale, cider, and perry; 1 pence 
per square yard or pound on silk, rayon, and 
various cotton manufactures, including piece 
goods, interlock fabrics, yarn, fents, and 
blankets; 1 shilling per gross of boxes on 
matches; 2 pence per imperial gallon on 
gasoline; 2!4 shillings per imperial gallon on 
alcoholic beverages and preparations; and 
from 8 pence to 3 shillings and 9 pence on 
tobacco and various tobacco products. 

The complete list of items affected and new 
rates of duty may be obtained from the 
British Commonwealth Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C, 


xy . 
Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Gasoline Rations for Foreign Motor- 
ists Established.—Special arrangements for 
the purchase of gasoline by foreign motorists 
traveling in Spain were established by an 
order of the Ministry of Finance, published 
in the Official Bulletin of November 27, 1947, 
according to a report dated December 9, 1947, 
from the American Embassy at Madrid. 

The sale of gasoline under this program is 
to be made on the basis of coupon books 
issued to bona-fide foreign motorists by 
branches of the Spanish Foreign Exchange 
Institute located at points of entry or in 
the provincial capitals. Automobiles operat- 
ing under the provisions of this order are 
not to be restricted as to days of circulation, 
as are Spanish vehicles, but are limited to a 
consumption of 800 liters a month, which 
may be increased by 50 percent in case of 
absolute necessity. The price of gasoline is 
currently fixed at 2 pesetas per liter, and must 
be paid for at the official rate of exchange in 
the national currency of the foreign motorist, 
or, if his country does not have a payments 
agreement with Spain, in United States 
dollars or Swiss francs 

(The official exchange rate for United 
States currency is 10.95 pesetas to the 
dollar.) 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commission Created to Draft a General 
Customs Tariff Law and to Consolidate the 
Customs Tariff—A Commission charged with 
preparing a draft of a new customs tariff 
law within 45 days, and another Commis- 
sion with the responsibility of consolidating 
the customs tariff have been set up by the 


President of the Republic of Uruguay, ac- 
cording to a decree of December 4, 1947, 
published in the Diario Oficial of December 
19, 1947. 

Linseed: Exportation Prohibited.—The ex- 
portation of linseed from Uruguay has been 
prohibited until further notice, by a decree 
dated December 4, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 12, 1947. 

Glycerin: Monthly Export Quota Estab- 
lished.—A monthly quota of up to 40 tons 
of glycerin to be exported from Uruguay 
has been established beginning December 1, 
according to a resolution of December 2, 
1947, published in the Diario Oficial of De- 
cember 13, 1947. 





Notice to Users of Statistics on U. S. 
Water-Borne Foreign Commerce 


Starting with the statistics for July 
1947, a new tabulation of water-borne 
imports and exports of the United States 
is being prepared. This tabulation will 
show for each United States port water- 
borne exports by foreign port of unlading 
and shipping commodity group. Infor- 
mation will also be provided on United 
States imports for each United States 
port by foreign port of lading and ship- 
ping commodity group. Information on 
both exports and imports will be broken 
down to show separate information on 
dry-cargo and tanker shipments. 

Available resources do not permit the 
duplicating of copies of this tabulation 
for distribution to users of the statistics. 
Carbon copies of the machine tabula- 
tions, Table No. MC 303 for imports and 
Table No. MC 703 for, exports, containing 
the information described above will, 
however, be on file for reference purposes 
at the following points: 

Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the 
Census, Federal Office Building No, 3, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Customs Statistics Section of the Foreign 
Trade Division, 434 Customhouse, New York, 
New York. 

Department of Commerce Field Offices at 
New Orleans, La., and San Francisco, Calif. 

In addition, the statistics showing 
water-borne trade through a particular 
custom district are distributed to Re- 
gional Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce and/or Collector of Customs offices 
where the principal port is located. 

In order that users of the statistics 
may be aware of the type of information 
which is available at these points, an 
abbreviated tabulation containing most 
of the information described above has 
been prepared for the month of July 1947 
on asample basis. In order to save dupli- 
cating costs the abbreviated presentation 
omits information on small export or 
import port movements. The July and 
subsequent months’ issues of MC 303 and 
703 which will be on file for reference 
purposes at the places indicated above 
will, however, show the full detail, in- 
cluding the information omitted from 
the abbreviated tabulation. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


CASEIN SHIPMENTS, ARGENTINA 


In the period August—October 1947 the 
Argentine casein market witnessed a 
substantial export movement, particu- 
larly to the United States, United King- 
dom, Finland, Sweden, and _ Italy. 
Monthly shipments were as follows: 
August, 4,314 metric tons; September, 
2,482 tons; and October, 2,323 tons. The 
largest monthly shipment to a single 
country was the 1,370 tons exported to 
the United States in August. 


AUSTRIA’S FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS 


Austria’s import requirements of fer- 
tilizers in 1948 (in terms of plant food) 
are 32,750 metric tons of phosphates and 
52,735 tons of potash. The value is 
placed at $6,200,000. 


DERRIS-ROOT EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 
BRITISH MALAYA 


Exports of derris root from Malaya in 
the 9-month period January—September 
1947 totaled 7,943 hundredweight, ac- 
cording to Malayan statistics. Imports 
of this material, almost entirely from 
Sumatra, amounted to 4,086 hundred- 
weight. 


PRODUCTION AND PLANT EXPANSION, 
BULGARIA 


The Solopodem salt works at Provadia, 
Bulgaria, are to be extended to produce 
chemicals, especially caustic soda. It is 
planned later to manufacture sodium 
sulfate, hydrochloric acid, and other 
materials. 


CauSTIC SODA AN ESSENTIAL ITEM, CHILE 


Caustic soda has been added to the list 
of items considered of prime necessity by 
the Chilean Government. Its price and 
distribution will be controlled by the 
Comisariato General de Subsistencias y 
Precios. 


OCTOBER PRODUCTION FIGURES, FRANCE 


Production of industrial chemicals in 
France in October 1947 increased for 
superphosphates, ammonia, compound 
and nitrogenous fertilizers, copper sul- 
fate, soda ash, sodium silicate, and bar- 
ium salts, according to the Ministry of 
Industrial Production. Decreases are re- 
corded for sulfur, arsenates, caustic soda 
(solid), and bichromates and chromium 
sulfate. October output, in metric tons, 
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with the September figures in paren- 
theses, was as follows: Superphosphates, 
122,000 (105,000) ; ammonia, 15,300 (13,- 
500); mixed fertilizers, 75,000 (60,000) ; 
nitrogenous fertilizers, 12,500 (11,500): 
sulfur, 4,000 (5,000); copper sulfate, 4,- 
000, (1,000); arsenates, 500 (900); soda 
ash, 53,500 (45,300) ; caustic soda (solid), 


15,200 (15,300); sodium silicate, 4,160 
(1,800); bichromates and chromium 
sulfate, 150 (1,162); and barium salts, 
650 (500). Production of lithopone in 


October totaled 1,150 tons. 


FERTILIZER PLANT To BE ESTABLISHED, 
EGYPT 

A new company, capitalized at E£4,- 

000,000, will be established in Egypt to 

build a fertilizer plant, according to a 


foreign chemical publication. Produc- 
tion is expected to be about 200,000 


metric tons annually and is scheduled to 
start at the beginning of 1950. 


POTASSIUM-PERMANGANATE PRODUCTION, 
FRANCE 


The French situation with regard to 
potassium permanganate has improved 
substantially. The country’s needs and 
those of Algeria are being met by do- 
mestic production, although none is yet 
available for export. Only one company 
in France manufactures this product. 


MANUFACTURE OF FERTILIZERS, IRAN 


Only one small plant in Iran pro- 
duces fertilizers. It was first estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Agriculture in 
1929 to produce insecticides. In 1946, 
however, the Council of Ministers au- 
thorized the manufacture of fertilizers 
and certain drugs for the control of 
animal diseases, and made available 
5,000,000 rials for equipment and op- 
erating capital. Output of fertilizers in 
the first year was negligible. 


DECREASE IN CASEIN PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Casein production in India is reported 
to have dropped sharply in recent years. 
Production statistics are not available, 
but exports have decreased each year 
since 1936-37, when 12,500 hundred- 
weight were exported. None was ex- 
ported in 1945-46. Approximately 75 
percent of domestically produced casein 
is believed to have been exported before 
the war, the remainder being used in the 
Indian paint and adhesive industries. 
Competitive demand from plywood fac- 
tories is said to have resulted in a con- 


siderable price increase during the war 
but since that time these factories haye 
used casein substitutes. 

Indian casein is largely of the lactic 
type, and the bulk of production has been 
in the Gujarat area north of Bombay, 
With the increasing scarcity of milk ang 
the Government’s efforts to encourage 
manufacture of dried milk, it is consid. 
ered doubtful whether large-scale casein 
production will be resumed in the near 
future. 


CAMPHOR PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of crude camphor in Japan 
in the first 7 months of 1947 increased 
to 526 metric tons. It was more than 
double the output of 236 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1946 and suff- 
cient to meet 60 percent of current 
demand. 

Before the war, most of Japan’s cam. 
phor was imported from Formosa. The 
principal now in southern 
Kyushu. 


groves are 


AMMONIUM-BICARBONATE CONSUMPTION 
AND IMPORTS, MEXICO 


Approximately 100 metric tons of am- 
monium bicarbonate is consumed an- 
nually in Mexico, principally by the 
baking industry. A very small amount 
is used in home baking. The commodity 
is not classified separately in Mexican 
customs statistics, but the United States 
and the United Kingdom are the prin- 
cipal suppliers. No ammonium bicar- 
bonate is produced domestically. 


PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS, NETHERLANDS 


The considerable difference between 
the Netherlands production index for 
phosphatic fertilizers and that for nitrog- 
enous illustrates the variation in indus- 
trial output. Some industries have ex- 
ceeded greatly the prewar level and 
others are substantially below it. In 
October 1947 the index for superphos- 
phate production (1938 100) was 160, 
but that for nitrates was 78, the Central 
Statistical Bureau reports. 


MANUFACTURE OF SUPERPHOSPHATES, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


African Explosives & Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., are the sole producers of su- 
perphosphates in South Africa. Their 
manufacturing plants are located in Um- 
bogintwini, Natal, and Somerset West, 
Cape Province, reports a foreign chemi- 
ical publication. 
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two factories is 330,000 long tons an- 
nually—150,000 tons at Umbogintwini 
and 180,000 tons at Somerset West. 
Extensions to the Umbogintwini fac- 
tory are expected to be completed in 
1948 and will increase capacity to 320,000 
tons annually and bring potential an- 
ual output in the Union to 500,000 tons. 


GuANO DEPOSITS, PERU 


The Compania Administradora del 
Guano, Peru, states that field investiga- 
tions have not revealed that the guano 
deposits in the southern part of the 
country are of commercial importance. 
Discovery of such deposits was reported 
recently. 

BARBASCO Exports, PERU 


Peruvian exports of barbasco in the 
first 9 months of 1947 totaled 4,697 
metric tons, worth $1,710,500, according 
to preliminary customs statistics. Dry 
roots accounted for 4,444 tons of the 
total. Exports during the third quarter 
of 1947 amounted to 1,094 tons and were 
all to the United States except 40 tons 
of powder to the Netherlands. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FERTILIZERS, POLAND 


In Poland 438,538 metric tons of chem- 
ical fertilizers will be distributed in 1948, 
the Polish press reports. Most of the 
material will be of domestic origin, it is 
stated. 


CAUSTIC-SODA EXPORTS, RUMANIA 


A contract has been negotiated between 
Uzinele Solvay, Rumania, and Hungaria 
S. A., Budapest, Hungary, for the export 
of 600 metric tons of caustic soda from 
Rumania. The price is reported to be 
$280 to $300 per ton, c. i. f. Hungarian 
border. 


SYRIAN IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Most of the chemicals used by the 
Syrian leather industry were supplied 
by Germany and Switzerland before the 
war. At present the United States and 
the United Kingdom are the principal 
suppliers. Sodium sulfate, chromium 
compounds, and sulfuric acid are the 
principal materials consumed. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


Production of superphosphates, ni- 
trates, and potash in the U. S. S. R. in 
the third quarter of 1947 was 25 percent 
greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 


Export GOAL OF PRINTING-INK INDUSTRY, 
U. K. 


A monthly export goal of £100,000 by 
mid-1948 and £150,000 at the end of the 
year has been fixed for the printing-ink 
industry in the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to a British chemical publica- 
tion. Exports averaged £70,000 monthly 
in the latter part of 1946. 
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The British Printing Ink Association 
says that more is involved than a sim- 
ple transfer to manufacture for export 
rather than for domestic use, inasmuch 
as the home demand is increasing, par- 
ticularly for ink for sales literature, pack- 
aging, and labeling. The volume of 
these indirect exports has not been cal- 
culated and is not included in the indus- 
try’s target, it is stated. 


Coal 


SITUATION IN POLAND 


Poland’s scheduled coal production for 
1947 of 57,500,000 metric tons, or more 
than 63,000,000 short tons, was officially 
reported completed on December 20, 1947. 
This tonnage is nearly 20 percent greater 
than the amount produced in 1946. 

Scheduled output for 1948 is 67,500,000 
metric tons, or nearly 75,000,000 short 
tons, and indications are that it will be 
possible to produce that amount of coal 
during the 12-month period. 

Skilled and unskilled labor have pre- 
sented problems in Poland’s coal indus- 
try. The number of unskilled laborers 
declines in the spring, summer, and fall, 
as a result of better wages in agriculture 
and in the building industry. Coal oper- 
ators are attempting to remedy this sit- 
uation through the adoption of new 
bonus regulations, which increase coal 
workers’ earnings. 

The shortage of skilled labor is being 
alleviated by repatriating Polish miners 
from abroad, by training new workers 
in secondary mining schools, and by 
sending army draftees to the mines. In 
the future, however, there will be the 
problem of getting replacements for Ger- 
man war prisoners, for Germans not yet 
deported from Lower Silesia, and for old 
or disabled miners. 

In 1946, about 6,000 persons from 
miners’ families, who came to Poland 
from France and Belgium, found em- 
ployment in the coal industry, and in 
1947 there were more than 4,000 persons 
from France, Belgium, Rumania, and 
Germany. The total number of workers 
recruited in 1947 was about 10,000. 

Since the labor problem is closely re- 
lated to that of housing, the coal indus- 
try is making great efforts in construc- 
tion and renovations. In 1947, about 
$45,000,000 was spent for this purpose 
and it is expected that expenditures in 
1948 will approximate $60,000,000 (4,500,- 
000,000 and 6,000,000,000 zlotys, respec- 
tively, converted at the official rate of 
exchange of 100 zlotys to the United 
States dollar). 

The 1947 coal-export program of 
nearly 19,000,000 short tons reportedly 
was completed by December 15, 1947. 
Poland takes first place among European 
coal exporters. Its share in the imports 
of European ccuntries amounted to 24 


percent in 1946, exceeded only by the 
United States share of 30 percent. The 
data for 1947 show an expansion of mar- 
kets, especially in the direction of Scan- 
dinavia, and western and central Euro- 
pean countries. Even after Europe at- 
tains prewar production levels, it is esti- 
mated that Poland will be able to ex- 
port from 38,000,000 to 45,000,000 short 
tons of coal annually. Production costs 
of German and British coal are increas- 
ing steadily, thereby reducing the com- 
petitive positions of their coal in the 
European market. 


INCREASED ALLOCATIONS ANNOUNCED, U. K. 


Weekly coal allocations for export and 
bunkers were scheduled to increase from 
125,440 short tons to 224,000 short tons on 
January 1, 1948, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power on December 17, 1947. 
An increase of 22,400 short tons in weekly 
allocations of coal for domestic use 
(mostly hardship cases) and of the same 
quantity for coke ovens also were an- 
nounced. The increases were made pos- 
sible by less-than-expected industrial 
use and by a greater-than-expected out- 
put. 

Approximately 40 percent of the total 
export and bunker allocation will be for 
export, and preference will be given to 
Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation customers, providing Britain 
gets good return in food, raw materials, 
or dollar savings. 

Minimum production for 1948 was set 
at 236,320,000 short'tons. The amount to 
be made available for export and bunkers 
was estimated at 16,800,000 to 18,000,000 
short tons, requiring an average increase 
in weekly shipments of 336,000 short 
tons for the year. Included in this esti- 
mate are CEEC commitments of 6,720,000 
short tons of export coal and 7,840,000 
short tons of bunker coal. 

Losses brought about by coal-car 
shortages were negligible during Decem- 
ber 1947, as compared with more than 
115,000 short tons in 1 week in December 
of the preceding year. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Announcement was made recently in 
London of a project for the construction 
of a large hydroelectric generating plant 
on the Zambesi River, Southern Rho- 
desia. A ferro-chrome steel plant also 
is planned to utilize part of the electric 
power. 

An outlay of £ 23,000,000 is involved in 
the steel-production plant which in- 
cludes the construction of a 300-foot dam 
across the Zambesi. The 53,000,000 acre 
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feet of water which will be checked by 
the dam will be used to irrigate immense 
areas of barren veld and to generate 
750,000 kilowatts of electricity which in 
turn will be used in the production of 
steel. 


PLANT IMPROVEMENT AND EXPANSION, 
BERMUDA 


Some £300,000 is to be spent on plant 
improvement and expansion by the Ber- 
muda Electric-Light, Power, & Traction 
Co. 

Orders placed with a British company 
include a generator with a capacity of 
2,000 kilowatts that was reported to be 
ready for shipment in October 1947, an- 
other generator that is scheduled for de- 
livery in May 1948, and a switchboard, 
delivery of which is expected early in 
1948. 


Essential Oils 


Or oF Bols DE Rose Imports INTO THE 
U. S. From BRAZIL 


Arrivals of oil of bois de rose in the 
United States from Brazil during the 
first 11 months of 1947 amounted to 400,- 
756 pounds, valued at $1,247,147. In the 
entire year 1946, such arrivals amounted 
to 484,804 pounds, valued at $1,971,336. 
(U. S. official statistics.) 


EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR AND COMORO 
ISLANDS 


Exports of essential oils from Mada- 
gascar and the Comoro Islands during 
the first 9 months of 1947 included the 
following items: Clove oil, 387,200 kilo- 
grams, valued at 43,073,000 francs; lem- 
ongrass oil, 9,000 kilograms, 7,350,000 
francs; oil of ylang ylang, 16,700 kilo- 
grams, 23,020,000 francs; and other types, 
1,500 kilograms, 2,103,000 francs. (70 
Colonial French African francs=US$1.) 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


COFFEE CULTIVATION AND EXPORTS, BELGIAN 
CONGO 


The 1947 coffee production in the Bel- 
gian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi is esti- 
mated at 33,000 metric tons, of which 
amount 20,000 tons is of the Robusta 
type and 13,000 tons of the Arabica type. 
The 1946 production was 31,272 metric 
tons, and consumption in that year was 
estimated at 1,500 metric tons. 

Coffee exports during 1946 were 19,555 
tons from Belgian Congo, and 7,998 tons 
from Ruanda-Urundi, or a total of 27,553 
metric tons, as compared with 1945 total 
exports of 20,575 tons. Belgium, the 
principal buyer, took 13,868 tons, or ap- 
proximately 43 percent, in 1945, and 
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15,172 tons, or approximately 55 percent, 
in 1946. 

Stocks of Arabica coffee in warehouses 
totaled 800 metric tons, as on November 
1, 1947. 

The coffee marketing situation has im- 
proved; nearly all of the Robusta coffee 
crop is now imported by Belgium, and 
the United States is buying the native- 
grown Arabica coffee in large quantities. 

The Belgian Congo exported to the 
United States 677,278 pounds of coffee in 
1945 and 2,478,762 pounds in 1946, and 
declared exports to the United States as 
of November 1947 were 10,169,599 pounds. 

As a result of the present favorable 
prices for coffee, particularly for the 
finer types, a larger acreage is expected 
to be planted to this crop, as there is 
much land suitable to coffee production 
which is now being used for grazing. 


Cacao REPORT, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Commission for the 
Defense of Coffee and Cocoa, officially 
estimated the 1946-47 (‘October 1, 1946, 
to September 30, 1947) cacao crop at 
31,525 metric tons. Exports for the same 
period were 28,525 metric tons. 

Apparently there has been no change 
in the Dominican winter cacao-crop 
forecast of 4,500 metric tons; the flower- 
ing of the spring crop is poor and pods 
are not forming in any quantity. 

During the latter part of November 
1947, port stocks of cacao were estimated 
at 6,000 bags ‘of 70 kilograms each). 

The Dominican Republic exported, 
during October 1947, 364,230 kilograms 
of cacao beans, as compared with 52,469 
kilograms exported during the preceding 
month. In October, 363,875 kilograms 
were shipped to the United States. 

During the first 10 months of 1947, 
the Dominican Republic exported 26,- 
348,052 kilograms of cacao beans, of 
which amount the United States re- 
ceived 25,347,790 kilograms, the Nether- 
lands 465,419, Cuba 326,458, Switzerland 
137,385, and Puerto Rico 71,000 kilo- 
grams. During the same period, the 
Dominican Republic exported 725,309 
kilograms of chocolate, of which the 
largest amount, 365,109 kilograms, went 
to Puerto Rico, and 31,707 kilograms to 
the United States. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1947-48 Dominican coffee crop 
now being harvested has been estimated 
at approximately 240,000 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams each), by the Commission for the 
Defense of Coffee and Cocoa. The Com- 
mission also gives 343,230 bags as the offi- 
cial estimate of the 1946-47 (October 1, 
1946, to September 30, 1947) coffee crop. 

Total Dominican exports of green 
coffee in the first 10 months of 1947, were 
6,479,262 kilograms. Of this amount, the 
United States received 5,463,649 kilo- 


grams or 84.3 percent, the Netherlands 
581,126 kilograms or 8.9 percent, Sweden 
138,000 kilograms or 2.1 percent, and the 
remainder was shipped to various other 
countries. Of the total 2,181,405 kilo. 
grams of roasted and ground coffee ex. 
ported, 2,181,026 were shipped to Puerto 
Rico. 

Port stocks in the latter part of No. 
vember were reported as 5,000 bags. 

Despite attractive prices, coffee is re. 
ported slow in moving to market. 


CaCaAO PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, Gotp 
COAST 


According to the Gold Coast Customs 
Department, all the cacao beans exported 
in September 1947 (3,297 long tons) 
went to the United States. In October of 
the same year, Gold Coast exports of 
cacoa beans amounted to 2,332 long tons, 
of which the United States received 1,332 
tons and Canada 1,000 tons. 

The Gold Coast Department of Agri- 
culture has been given an average pro- 
duction estimate of 180,000 tons for the 
1947-48 main crop and 12,000 tons for 
the mid-crop. Heavy rains during flow- 
ering have reduced the yield consider- 
ably; however, the size of the bean is 
much larger than that of the preceding 
crop. 

A cocoa-butter factory is now being 
installed on the Gold Coast Railway be- 
tween Takoradi and Sakondi. 

Experimental work is being conducted 
in England to find a use for the cacao 
pod. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND SALES, IRAN 


Tea production in Iran for the 1947- 
48 season is officially estimated at 7,000 
metric tons, Production in 1946-47 
amounted to 6,597 metric tons. 

Area in tea gardens is estimated at 
12,250 hectares (1 hectare 2.471 acres). 
Of this area, however, about 4,000 hec- 
tares of tea plants are not yet of pro- 
ducing age. Under present harvesting 
methods, an average of about 800 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of 
tea are produced per hectare. 

The Ministry of Finance is paying the 
growers an average price of 60 rials a 
kilogram for tea produced in 1947-48. 
(The official buying and selling rate for 
United States dollars is 32 and 32.5 rials, 
respectively. The free market rate on 
December 1, 1947, was about 66 rials to 
the United States dollar.) 


Dairy Products 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Total milk production in Canada in 
1947 is estimated at  17,100,000,000 
pounds, compared with 16,900,000,000 
pounds in 1946. An estimate for 1948 
production, if a reasonable price rela- 
tionship is worked out for feed grains, 
is about 17,300,000,000 pounds. 
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The general pattern of milk utiliza- 
tion during 1947 was about the same as 
in 1946, except that a larger proportion 
was used for butter and less for cheese. 
Creamery butter production may have 
reached a total of 292,000,000 pounds in 
1947, compared with 271,000,000 pounds 
in 1946 and the average of 255,000,000 
pounds in the 1935-39 period. It prob- 
ably will be still greater in 1948. Ched- 
dar-cheese output, on the other hand, is 
estimated at about 118,000,000 pounds for 
1947, compared with 143,000,000 in 1946, 
and 119,000,000 as the 1935-39 average. 
It probably will be lower in 1948. 

If importing countries can produce the 
dollars in 1948, production of dried whole 
milk and skim milk will remain up, but 
if exports fall off, because of lack of 
exchange, it is doubtful whether the do- 
mestic market can absorb the supply, and 
the price may go down, followed by 
smaller production. Production of dried 
whole milk in the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to 12,800,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,800,000 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, and produc- 
tion of dried skim milk totaled 44,000,000 
pounds in the January-September period 
of 1947, as compared with 35,100,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

Production of ice cream in the first 10 
months of 1947 totaled more than 
21,500,000 gallons, as compared with 
14,500,000 gallons in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

Production of evaporated whole milk 
in the first 9 months of 1947 . mounted 
to 174,000,000 pounds, as con: ared with 
164,000,000 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1946. Output of condensed 
whole milk totaled 22,000,000 pounds in 
the January—September period of 1947, 
as compared with 24,000,000 pounds in 
the like period of 1946. 

During the war years, about three- 
fourths of Canada’s total production of 
cheddar cheese was exported. Exports 
of evaporated milk, amounted to 25 per- 
cent of the 1945 production and 24 per- 
cent of the 1946 production. Exports of 
dry whole milk were 40 percent of the 
1945 production and 51 percent of the 
1946 production, and for dried skim milk 
the figures were 18 and 14 percent, re- 
spectively. It is apparent that the fu- 
ture of these industries depends on the 
export market. During the war and for 
the 2 years following the war, the United 
Kingdom bought those products at fixed 
prices. But up to December 12, 1947, no 
contracts had been negotiated with 
Britain for these products for 1948. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CUBAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


On the assumption that normal grow- 
ing conditions will prevail during the 
rest of the season, it is forecast that 
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Cuban exports of fresh vegetables will 
amount to 47,750,000 pounds during the 
year November 1, 1947, to October 31, 
1948. Most shipments will, however, be 
made during the 5 months, December 
through April. In addition, about 16,- 
000,000 pounds of fresh vegetables will 
be utilized by Cuban canners. 

Production of tomatoes, Cuba’s most 
important vegetable crop for all pur- 
poses, is forecast at 52,500,000 pounds, 5 
percent smaller than 1946 production but 
15 percent greater than that of 1947. Of 
this total, exports will amount to 35,- 
000,000, equivalent to almost 1,000,000 
shipping crates of 37 pounds net each. 
This quantity will be substantially 
greater than the 1946-47 blight-reduced 
shipments of only 26,000,000 pounds, and 
about the same as 1945-46 shipments of 
34,000,000 pounds. In addition to ex- 
ports, approximately 14,000,000 pounds 
of tomatoes probably will be canned, if 
the crop is good and if sufficient tin plate 
is available. Planted area will be about 
6,000 acres. 

Eggplant shipments are likely to be in 
fair volume this year because of the 
bright export market outlook. Moreover, 
the eggplant crop was damaged less than 
other vegetable crops by the heavy rains. 

If suitable cargo space is available, the 
quantity of pimientos shipped fresh 
probably will increase, particularly if the 
strong wartime demand for canned pi- 
mientos for export does not revive. Only 
about 50,000 cases of canned pimiento 
were produced by November 7, 1947, com- 
pared with more than 100,000 cases dur- 
ing 1946. 

About the same quantity of cucumbers 
will be available for export as in the pre- 
ceding season. The quantity exported 
will be determined by the relative profit- 
ability of the domestic market and of 
the United States market. The bulk of 
the shipments will be made in January 
and February. 

Lima-bean acreage is continuing to 
expand as the result of the good demand 
for the frozen product in the United 
States. No more than 10 percent of the 
total production is likely to be shipped 
fresh to the United States, owing to lack 
of adequate transportation facilities. 
Total exports of lima beans during the 
1947-48 season probably will amount to 
about 3,000,000 pounds. 

The okra crop is about average. Ex- 
ports will amount to approximately 600,- 
000 pounds. 


OUTLOOK FOR WINTER-VEGETABLE 
INDUSTRY, MEXICO 


The season for the export to the United 
States and Canada of winter vegetables 
which are grown on the west coast of 
Mexico commenced on November 9, 1947, 
with the arrival at the border of the first 
3 carloads of tomatoes. It was antici- 


pated that by November 20, 1947, ship- 
ments of vegetables would be regular and 
heavier. The preseason market demand 
appeared to be good, and it was expected 
that top prices would be paid during No- 
vember and December 1947. The first 
carloads of tomatoes which reached the 
border were quoted as having been sold 
at $4.50 United States currency per lug, 
f. o. b. Nogales. 

Exports of vegetables, by carlots, from 
Mexico during the 1945-46 and 1946-47 
seasons, were as follows: 





1945-46 1946.-47 

carlots carlots 

Co a ee Ceara be 5, 732 7,322 
Green peppers........... 888 736 
S0GEE POMS occ neces 309 204 
EN a eee 61 232 
I aston sitet tew ae 6, 990 8, 494 


The supply of shook for this season is 
reported to be adequate. It is estimated 
that at least 80 percent of the tomato 
boxes which will be used this season will 
be of Mexican manufacture, and the re- 
mainder of United States manufacture. 
Crates for packing peppers and baskets 
for packing peas will continue to be 
imported from the United States. 


BANANA EXPORTS, GUATEMALA 


During the third quarter of 1947, 
3,497,384 stems of bananas were exported 
from Guatemala, as compared with 
1,967,432 stems exported during the cor- 
responding period in 1946. 

All bananas, except 583,183 stems, ex- 
ported from Guatemala during the third 
quarter of 1947 Were produced on the 
Pacific slope. 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


The 1947 citrus crop in the Union of 
South Africa is estimated at 6,200,000 
cases (averaging 65 to 70 pounds each) 
as compared with 5,300,000 cases for the 
1946 crop. Production in 1947 consisted 
of 86 percent oranges (navels, 31 per- 
cent; Valencias, 50 percent; and other 
orange varieties, 5 percent), 12 percent 
grapefruit, and 2 percent lemons. 

A total of 2,602,481 cases of citrus 
fruit were exported in the period March 
1 to September 30, 1947, as compared 
with 1,756,897 cases in the corresponding 
period of the 1946 season. 

Of the exports in the March 1-Septem- 
ber 30 period of the 1947 season, the 
United Kingdom received 2,413,834 
cases; Sweden, 51,571 cases; Belgium, 
76,947 cases; Switzerland, 10,000 cases; 
Mauritius, 8,000 cases; and 42,129 cases 
went to the Far East. 

Exports for the 1947 season which 
ended the latter part of October, may 
have reached 3,250,000 cases. Exports 
in the 1946 season amounted to 2,413,130 
cases, aS compared with 2,756,501 cases 
in the 1945 season. 
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General Products 


MARKETING AGENCY, DOMINICA AND 
Sr. Lucia, B. W. I. 


The governments of Dominica and St. 
Lucia, in the British West Indies, have 
created a marketing agency for the pur- 
pose of providing an outlet for export- 
able products. This is reported to be the 
first endeavor of this type and, if suc- 
cessful, probably will lead to other islands 
in the Windward group adopting a simi- 
lar practice. Hats, mats, pocketbooks, 
baskets, and other hand-made articles, 
are included in the products available for 
export. Those desirous of doing business 
with the agency should communicate 
with the Social Welfare Officer, Roseau, 
Dominica, B. W. I. who is also secretary 
of the local committee of the marketing 
agency. 

A government department, known as 
Barbados Welfare, Ltd., was established 
in Barbados in 1945 to develop the manu- 
facture of handicraft goods. The small 
amount produced is sold to visitors and 
tourists. 


PRODUCTION OF FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT, 
CHILE 


Chilean fire-extinguisher production in 
1946 was valued at approximately $65,000. 
Annual requirements of extinguishers 
and fire-fighting equipment are esti- 
mated to be about $100,000. During the 
1938-43 period imports averaged $44,000 
annually. Prior to 1940 Germany was 
the chief supplier, but since that time the 
United States has predominated. Im- 
ports during 1944-46 were negligible. 

Although the superior quality of the 
United States product is generally recog- 
nized in Chile, the outlook is not favor- 
able because of the shortage of exchange, 
coupled with the general tendency of the 
Chilean consumer to purchase lower- 
priced products which are barely suffi- 
cient to comply with fire regulations. 
Although no regulations exist in Chile 
for the testing or approving of fire ex- 
tinguishers, United States manufactures 
of this item would find it advisable to 
obtain the approval of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and to attach labels 
and instructions for operation, printed 
in the language of the country to which 
their product is destined. 

Carbon-dioxide gas is produced by the 
largest brewery in Chile which has nu- 
merous branch plants throughout the 
country. Distribution is effected through 
two or three concerns in Santiago; dis- 
tributors furnish refill service for extin- 
guishers to their customers. 

Insurance laws of Chile require the 
maintenance of fire-protection devices in 
factories, commercial establishments, 
office buildings, and theaters. Fire bri- 
gades receive annual subsidies from the 
Superintendency of the Chilean Under- 
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For U. S. Shippers of Piece Goods 
to Iraq: Vital Suggestions as to 
Packing and Related Matters 


Improved methods of measuring, make-up, 
and packing would be a potent factor in main- 
taining the piece-goods trade of United States 
manufacturers in Iraq, says the United States 
Commercial Attaché in Baghdad. Among sug- 
gestions are the following: 

Pieces of uniform length are preferred in 
Iraq and should be wrapped in cellophane 
paper with the exact number of yards marked 
on the piece as well as on the ticket. The 
goods also should be distinguished by an 
attractive label or trade-mark attached to or 
printed on the piece—such as a lion, a leopard, 
an eagle, an airplane, three bells, or other 
similar marks. 

Shipment reference samples should be mad« 


up in booklet form with all useful indications 
and references thereon. 

Cotton piece goods should not be packed in 
cases, because this method of packing is ex 
pensive and does not offer sufficient protection 


from pilferage. Bales are preferred, with an 
interior wrapping of tarpaulin or strong oil 
cloth and a covering ot double SUNNY se urely 
held with crossed iron hoops. The outer covet 
should be clearly marked with capital block 
letters. This method has been successfully 
used for many years by British, Japanese, and 
Indian exporters. 








writers, but membership is on an hon- 
orary basis and no compensation is re- 
ceived for services rendered. Equipment 
of most fire-fighting brigades is obsolete. 

Electric current in Chile is 50-cycle, 
220 volt, alternating current. The soda- 
ash acid type of extinguisher is employed 
most extensively in Chile. Two of the 
three manufacturers produce this type, 
and the other factory produces a grenade 
type charged with carbon tetrachloride. 


CONTAINER REQUIREMENTS AND IMPORTS, 
PARAGUAY 

In Paraguay, bottled beverages are 
packed exclusively in 
However, the possibilities of importing 
cases or cartons from the United States 
or other foreign sources are very limited. 

Clear and dark-green glass bottles of 
15- and 1-liter capacities, with cork 
stoppers, are used for the bottling of 
locally distilled spirits. More than 90 
percent of all containers used are ac- 
counted for by the 1-liter bottles. Labels 
are imported from Argentina and are 
applied by hand. 

The Paraguayan glass industry sup- 
plies a significant portion but not the 
total demand for beverage bottles. 
Special-type bottles, such as a non- 
refillable bottle used as a container for 
aged cana (a low-grade Paraguayan rum 
distilled from sugarcane sirup), are im- 
ported from Argentina. Because of the 
readily accessible supply of bottles from 
Argentina, Paraguayan bottle imports 
from the United States have been very 
small. 


wooden cases. 


Leather and 
Products 


LEATHER SHORTAGE, AUSTRALIA 


During the latter part of 1947 Aus- 
tralia’s footwear industry was seriously 
handicapped by leather shortages, ac- 
cording to a foreign-trade publication. 
In July, footwear production totaled 
1,513,184 pairs. 


CURTAILED OPERATIONS IN BRAZIL'S 
TANNERIES 

Because exports of leather were prac- 
tically at a standstill and domestic con- 
sumption did not increase during the 
third quarter of 1947, Brazil’s tanneries 
operated at only a fraction of capacity, 
Some of the smaller establishments had 
to cease operations entirely. The lack 
of sodium sulfide was Keenly felt. 

BRAZIL’S EXPORTS 

During the first 6 months of 1947 Brazil 
exported the following commodities, with 
quantities shipped to the United States 
in parentheses: Wild animal skins, 325 
metric tons (299); wild-boar skins, 217 
metric tons (192); cattle hides, wet and 
dry, 30,695 metric tons (2,424); dry goat- 
skins, 924 metric tons (894); dry sheep- 
skins, 563 tons (396); raw and prepared 
pigskins, 111 tons (77): reptile skins, 85 
tons (28); prepared reptile skins, 10 tons 
(9): sole leather, 943 tons (57); 
1 ton (1). 


shoes, 


SUPPLIES OF HIDES, TANNING EXTRACTS, 
AND FOOTWEAR, FRANCE 


Seasonal increases in slaughter in 
France in September 1947 caused a 
slight increase in the collection of hides, 
as indicated ‘August figures in paren- 
theses): Bovine, 6,021 metric tons 
(5,043); calfskins, 1,915 tons (1,875); 
horsehides, 22,134 pieces (16,555), ac- 
cording to a foreign-trade publication. 
Imports in September totaled 6,401 metric 
tons of hides, 5 tons of kipskins, 34 tons 
of calfskins, 167 tons of sheepskins, 43 
tons of lambskins, 95 tons of goatskins, 
and 74 tons of horsehides. 

Output by tanneries totaled 4,313 tons 
of bovine hides in September (this in- 
cludes 2,823 tons of sole leather), 3,295 
tons in August, and 3,939 tons in July. 
Production of other leather, in square 
decimeters (1 square decimeter= approx- 
imately 15.499 square inches), was as 
shown in the accompanying table 

Production of tanning extracts in Sep- 
tember amounted to 768 tons and was 
expected to increase in October. Im- 
ports included 400 tons of quebracho and 
20 tons of gambier. 

Footwear production was higher in 
September than in the two preceding 
months. Figures are included in the ac- 
companying table. 
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France’s Production of Leather and Foot 
wear in Third Quarter of 1947 


Item July 


August September 


Calfskin 





square decimeters 13, 664, 422 34, 305,875. 48, 807, 599 
Horsehide do 7,770, 155) 6, 446,617) 7, 162, 297 
Sheepskin do 68, 264, 804.69, 566, 484 121, 578, 270 
Goatskin do 10, 334, 158 10, 069, 798) 17, 993, 272 
Work shoes 

Men’s pairs 235, 197 305, 738 366, 056 
Women’ do 22,777 23, 720 35, O87 
Other shoes 
Men's | 651, 905 710, 005 R56, 207 
Women's lo 1,073,595) 1, 173, 533 
Youth's do 253, 234 271, 043 
Children’ lo 12, 33¢ 125, 594 139, 933 
Infants’ do 256, 468) 274, 860 350, 742 
Miscellaneous do 1, 224 462, 177 503, 846 


UsE OF BABUL BARK AS TANNING AGENT, 
BoMBAY, INDIA 


Babul bark ‘(Acacia Arabic), found in 
the northern section of Central India, 
is used in large quantities in tanning 
Bombay goat and sheep skins, according 
to a foreign-trade publication. It gives 
a rather dark color to the leather. Con- 
sequently, leathers tanned in Bombay 
are darker than those tanned in Madras, 
where Avaram bark is used. 


New ZEALAND'S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
OF HIDES AND SKINS 


In October 1947 New Zealand produced 
55,185 cattle hides, as compared with 
48,033 in September. About 34,700 were 
expected to be available for export. 

The latest export figures are for June 
1947 when 106,000 sheepskins with wool 
and 3,313,000 sheepskins without wool 
were exported, as compared with 201,390 
and 1,967,578, respectively, in May. Dur- 
ing June, 14,000 deerskins were exported, 
compared with 6,321 in May, and 2,000 
opossum skins, against 37,655 in May. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER CUTTINGS, U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Of the 23,163,000 festmeters (1 fest- 
meter 250 board feet) of timber 
planned to be cut in the United States 
Zone of Germany during the cutting year 
ended September 30, 1947, 19,135,000 
festmeters had been cut as of September 
1, 1947. The total included 9,964,000 
festmeters of firewood, 1,075,000 fest- 
meters of hardwoods, 5,626,000 fest- 
meters of softwoods, 703,000 festmeters 
of mine timber, and 782,000 festmeters 
of pulpwood. The cut at the end of Sep- 
tember was expected to be 90 percent of 
that planned. In September, many saw 
logs still were on the ground and could 
not be taken from the woods because of 
transportation difficulties. 


STANDING TIMBER, JAPAN 


Accessible forests in Japan contain 
18,709,427 cubic meters (1 cubic meter 
35.314 cubic feet) of standing timber, ac- 
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cording to the Japanese Bureau of For- 
estry, as reported in November 1947. 
The total volume is comprised of the 
following forest types: Mixed, 12,820,910 
cubic meters; broadleaved, 3,165,197 
cubic meters; and coniferous, 2,723,320 
cubic meters. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


MARKET FOR CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


British East Africa is expected to con- 
tinue to be an excellent market for con- 
struction machinery made in the United 
States. The free flow of imports is ex- 
pected to be restricted as a result of the 
exchange situation, but construction ma- 
chinery is urgently needed. 

This type of machinery enters the 
country duty-free, but import licenses 
are granted on the basis of essentiality 
and nonavailability of the machinery 
from the United Kingdom. 

Data furnished by principal import- 
ers of construction machinery indicate 
that imports in the period 1938—46 (vir- 
tually all from the United States) hada 
total value of about $1,000,000. 


MACHINERY NEEDED FOR BRICK AND ‘TILE 
INDUSTRY, TURKEY 
Machinery for producing vitrified clay 
brick and hollow tile is reported to be 
needed by a number of manufacturers 
in Turkey. No face brick is made there, 
and nearly all of the common brick is 
hand-made. Mechanization is limited 
to pug mills and extrusion dies; about 70 
percent of the factories contain no 
mechanization, and the remaining 30 

percent is only partially mechanized. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PREPARATION OF VACCINES FOR THE 
CONTROL OF HOG CHOLERA, BRAZIL 


Considerable effort is being made by 
both governmental and private agen- 
cies in the preparation of vaccines for 
the control of hog cholera to prevent 
future outbreaks of the disease, Current 
shortages of pork and lard are attributed 
to the serious epidemic of that disease 
during late 1946 and early 1947. 


U. S. Imports OF CINCHONA Bark, 
MENTHOL, AND IPECAC 


Arrivals of cinchona bark in the 
United states for the three leading 
sources, during the first 9 months of 1947, 
were as follows: Guatemala, 846,185 
pounds, valued at $100,365; British Ma- 
laya, 465,604 pounds, valued at $156,987; 


and the Netherlands Indies, 122,309 
pounds, valued at $34,556. The figures 
for 1946 were: Guatemala, 749,674 


pounds, valued at $85,832; and British 
Malaya, 168,000 pounds, valued at 
$62,702. There were no shipments from 
the Netherlands Indies in that year. 

Imports of natural menthol into the 
United States from the most important 
sources, in the first 9 months of 1947, 
were as follows: Brazil, 230,206 pounds, 
valued at $1,581,022; China, 94,080 
pounds, valued at $655,318; and Japan, 
28,680 pounds, valued at $176,095. Dur- 
ing 1946 the quantities and values were: 
Brazil, 506,392 pounds, valued at $2,815,- 
334; China, 42,060 pounds, valued at 
$276,327; and Japan, 26,460 pounds, 
valued at $148,176. 

Imports of ipecac into the United 
States during the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to 23,442 pounds, valued at 
$93,682. The leading sources were: 
Colombia, 11,830 pounds, valued at $46,- 
365; Panama, 5,453 pounds, valued at 
$21,964; and Nicaragua, 5,125 pounds, 
valued at $20,441. 

All of the foregoing figures are United 
States official statistics. 


Cop-LIvER OIL EXPORTED FROM NORWAY 


During the first 4 months of 1947, 
about 642,000 U. S. gallons of medicinal 
cod-liver oil were exported from Nor- 
way, of which about 146,000 gallons went 
to the United States. August exports of 
Norwegian medicinal cod-liver oil to the 
United States sold for $68.50 per barrel 
of 30 U.S. gallons, c. i. f. New York. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


FRANCE’S TURPENTINE AND ROSIN 
PRODUCTION 


Production of turpentine and rosin in 
France in 1947 is estimated tentatively 
at 15 to 18 percent above that in 1946. 
Domestic demand still far, exceeds pro- 
duction, and output is apportioned to 
consumers against allocation certificates. 


ROSIN AND TURPENTINE PRODUCTION, 
INDIA 


Rosin production in India (Calcutta 
district) in the second quarter of 1947 
amounted to 447 long tons. Output in 
the third quarter increased to 770 tons, 
and stocks on September 30 totaled 853 
tons. 

Turpentine production in the June 
1947 quarter was 93 tons and increased 
to 187 tons in the third quarter. 

One company in the United Provinces 
is responsible for the bulk of naval-stores 
production in the Calcutta district. 
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Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


IMPORTS AND SUPPLIERS, NEW ZEALAND 


Office equipment valued at NZ£105,742 
was imported into New Zealand during 
the first 3 months of 1947 compared with 
NZ£57,421 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946. The United States supplied 
equipment valued at NZ£48,105 during 
the 1947 period and NZ£35,736 during the 
1946 period; the United Kingdom's share 
was worth NZ£34,945 and NZ£21,193, re- 
spectively. Canada, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Australia, and Italy were the other 
suppliers in the 1947 period. Equip- 
ment included calculating, bookkeeping, 
adding, and computing machines; cash 
registers; duplicating and addressing 
machines; typewriters; and voice record- 
ing and reproducing appliances for office 
use. (The average sellng rate of ex- 
change during the 1946 period was 
US$3.2050 to NZ£1 and in the 1947 period 
US$3.2070. Values represent the cost in 
the country of origin, plus 10 percent.) 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


MExXIco’s SUPPLIES AND EXPORTS OF OIL- 
BEARING CROPS 


Supplies of vegetable fats and oils from 
domestic production in Mexico during 
1947 were estimated above those in 1946; 
even larger supplies are expected for 
1948. Quantities from domestic produc- 
tion of soft oil, such as sesame, cotton- 
seed, and peanut, are adequate or sur- 
plus, but imports of copra have been nec- 
essary to complement domestic produc- 
tion of coconut oil. Although the quan- 
tity of copra imported in 1947 was large 
in comparison with annual imports since 
1943, it was still far below Mexico’s pre- 
war imports. 

The average production of oil-bearing 
crops in Mexico during the years 1941-45 
and annual output in 1946 and 1947 were 
as follows: 


Production of Oil-Bearing Crops in Mexico, 
1941-45, 1946, and 1947 


|In metric tons] 


Aver- 


Crop age 1946 1947 
1941-45 
Copra . ‘ 22,620 | 32,000 | 35,000 
Palm-nut kernels 6, 660 | 11,000 11, 000 
Sesame seed. 60,336 70, 000 70, 000 
Cottonseed 167,133 171,500 | 186, 000 
Peanuts 37,603 45, 000 45, 000 
Flaxseed _ 15,309 | 20,038 22, 000 
Castor-beans 3,982 | 3,966 4, 000 
Rapeseed. (2 6, 000 6, 000 


! Unofficial estimate for all except flaxseed and castor- 
beans in 1946; official estimate for those. 

2 Not availabie. Figures for years prior to 1943 refer 
only to cultivated areas 
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Exports have consisted largely of flax- 
seed and linseed oil. The total quantity 
exported, in terms of oil, exceeded the 
1943 record exports of these commodities. 

The outlook for 1948 is for adequate 
supplies of sesame, some surpluses of 
cottonseed, castor-beans, and peanuts, 
and exportable quantities of flaxseed and 
linseed oil exceeding the record ship- 
ments during 1947. Exports of flaxseed 
and linseed oil in the first 8 months of 
1947 totaled, in terms of oil, approxi- 
mately 4,856 metric tons, exceeding the 
record annual export of 4,183 tons in 
1943 The seed and most of the oil were 
shipped to the United States, but some 
quantities of oil were exported to Euro- 
pean countries. Other exports included 
500 tons of peanuts, 899 tons of cotton- 
seed oil, and 245 tons of caster oil, all to 
the United States. 

Imports of copra will continue to be 
needed probably to the same extent as 
in 1947, although larger quantities may 
be imported particularly if the country 
is unable to obtain its requirements of 
animal fats and oils at favorable prices. 
In the first 8 months of 1947, 6,098 metric 
tons of copra were imported, mainly from 
the United States. This is above annual 
imports since 1943 but considerably be- 
low average prewar imports of 42,500 
tons. 

Production of animal] fats and oils dur- 
ing 1947 was higher than in 1946, but 
this increase was more than offset by a 
decline in imports as a result of alloca- 
tion restrictions and high prices in ex- 
porting countries. Large stocks, prin- 
cipally of tallow, at the beginning of 
1947, and larger supplies of vegetable 
oils, compensated partly for the decline 
in imports of animal fats during the 
year. By the middle of November 1947 
stocks were at a low level, however, and 
imports during 1948 will probably be 
higher if import supplies are available 
at favorable prices. 

In view of the low stocks of animal 
fats, it is estimated that imports during 
1948 may reach 20,000 metric tons of 
lard and 10,000 metric tons of tallow 
and other animal fats, provided that im- 
port supplies are available and prices 
favorable. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Vegetable-oilseed production in Tur- 
key in 1947 is estimated below that in 
1946, principally because the latest cot- 
tonseed estimate is 92,600 metric tons, 
against 1946 production of 111,206 metric 
tons. Considering the fact that the 1947 
cotton-fiber crop is estimated at 50,972 
tons, whereas 1946 production was 49,027 
tons, it would appear that the 1947 cot- 
tonseed estimate is too low by approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons. 

The 1947 estimated production of other 
oilseeds are as follows: Flaxseed, 11,829 
metric tons; sunflower seed, 35,737; 


sesame, 25,531; soybeans, 1,528; ang 
poppy seed, 16,614. 

The 1947 olive-oil yield, estimated at 
70,000 to 75,000 metric tons, is a recorg 
for many years, and the carry-over of 
the 1946 crop at the end of September 
1947 was 10,000 metric tons. The large 
crop presents the problem of acquiring 
sufficient tin containers. The exporta- 
tion of oilseeds, vegetable oils, and olive 
oil is at present banned by the Turkish 
Government, with the exception of flax, 
hemp, and blue-poppy seeds, peanuts, 
soybeans, and oil cakes of all oilseeds, 


Paints and 
Pigments 


ZINC-WHITE SUPPLIES INCREASE, POLAND 


The supply of zinc white being ade- 
quate for domestic use, Poland is in a 
position to increase its exports of that 
product. Production is increasing rap- 
idly and several chemical plants have 
reached prewar output levels. Three 
plants—one at Olawa, and two at Bed- 
zin—produce 12,000 metric tons annually 
(the prewar figure). 

Exports of zinc white in 1946 totaled 
5,300 tons but were expected to amount 
to 9,000 tons in 1947. The number of 
foreign purchasers has also increased, 
and the product is now exported to Den- 
mark, Finland, Netherlands, Norway, 
Palestine, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. 


SUPPLIERS OF MINERAL PIGMENTS, TURKEY 


Turkey's imports of mineral pigments 
in the third quarter of 1947 totaled 1735 
metric tons, valued at T£647,793, the 
Central Statistics Office reports. Prin- 
cipal suppliers were Belgium, United 
States, United Kingdom, and Italy. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION INDEX OF PULP AND PAPER 
InDustTrRY, U. S.-U. K. ZONES, GER- 
MANY 


The industrial production index of the 
pulp and paper industry in the Bizonal 
Area (United States and United King- 
dom Zones) of Germany was 32 in Au- 
gust 1947, compared with 18 in Febru- 
ary 1947, and a monthly average of 100 
in 1936. (These indexes were not ad- 
justed for seasonal variation.) 


PROPOSED PAPER MILL, FINLAND 


The construction of a new paper mill 
in southeastern Finland is planned to 
begin in 1948 by a wood-processing com- 
pany owned by the Finnish Goverment, 
according to the Finnish press. The an- 
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nual production is estimated at 60,000 
tons of kraft-liner, and other types of 
paper. The company’s sulfate cellulose 
mil] will supply the raw material. Al- 
though the output of the cellulose mill is 
sold chiefly for export, the new paper 
mill is not expected to reduce Finland’s 
exportable surplus of sulfate cellulose, as 
additional equipment will be installed at 
the pulp mill to provide the raw material 
for the new plant. 


PaPpER ImPpoRTS INTO HONG KONG 


Imports into Hong Kong during Sep- 
tember 1947 included paper and paper 
products valued at $1,974,719, United 
States currency, representing an in- 
crease of 33 percent over August. 


COMMODITIES ENTERING TRADE BETWEEN 
SWEDEN AND HUNGARY 


Under terms of the trade agreement 
between Sweden and Hungary, which 
has been extended from August 1, 1947, 
to Juy 31, 1948, Swedish exports to Hun- 
gary during that period will include wood 
pulp, paper, and paper waste. Hunga- 
rian shipments to Sweden will include 
hardwood, among other commodities. 


ALLOCATIONS FOR CONSUMPTION OF PAPER 
IN U. K. 


Paper consumers in the United King- 
dom have received the following alloca- 
tions of paper ‘(in tons) during the 4- 
month period ending February 1948, with 
the percentage of consumption compared 
with prewar years in parentheses: News- 
papers, 115,812 (31 percent); periodicals, 
32,500 (32 percent); books, 19,150 (91 
percent) ; commercial and general print- 
ing, 80,854 (64 percent) ; wrappings, in- 
cluding food wrapping, 326,055 (70 per- 
cent); building trade, 21,845 (70 per- 
cent); other industrial uses, 62,944 (62 
percent); British Stationery Office and 
Government Departments, 20,500 (158 
percent); and export of paper and board 
as such, 18,000 (46 percent). The alloca- 
tion ranged between 91 and 103 percent 
of the preceding 4-month period for all 
types of consumers. 


Railway 
Equipment 


EQUIPMENT REPAIRED AND MANUFACTURED, 
U. K. 


More locomotives, coaches, freight cars, 
and gondola cars were reported to be 
under repair in the United Kingdom at 
the end of 1946 than at any previous 
time, even though there had been 22,000 
more freight cars in use during the two 
preceding years and 215 more locomotives 
operating in the three preceding years. 
There were 71,727 freight cars and 1,626 
locomotives under repair in 1946 com- 
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pared with 18,743 freight cars and 1,297 
locomotives in 1939. 

Main-line locomotives manufactured 
in the first 7 months of 1947 numbered 
326 (106 for export) compared with 401 
(221 for export) in the first 7 months of 
1946; industrial locomotives manufac- 
tured during the same periods amounted 
to 28 (2 for export) and 43 (15 for ex- 
port), respectively. 

Coaches manufactured in the period 
January—July 1947 totaled 803, compared 
with 435 in the corresponding period of 
1946, and freight cars manufactured in 
the two periods numbered 20,049 and 
23,236, respectively. Exports during the 
1947 period included 66 passenger coaches 
and 2,633 freight cars, compared with 2 
passenger coaches and 9,012 freight cars 
in the 1946 period. 


Refrigeration 


U. S. REFRIGERATORS ON SOUTH AFRICAN 
MARKET 


Most refrigerators imported into South 
Africa are of United States manufacture, 
according to the foreign press. South 
African dealers report that no shipments 
of refrigerators have been received from 
Great Britain since the war. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BrRAZIL’s EXPORTS 


Exports from Brazil, in metric tons, 
during the first 6 months of 1947 
(United States purchases in parentheses) 
included: Cotton linters, 13,976 (1,502) ; 
cotton waste, 245 (4); cotton rags, 6,463 
(1,164); cotton thread, 110 (0); cotton 
piece goods: bleached, 1,268 (0); un- 
bleached, 1,120 (0); printed, 1,670 (0); 
dyed, 3,842 (0); cotton fabric, silk mix- 
ture, 1 (0); cotton fabric, other 67 (0); 
duck, 318 (0); cotton stockings, 17.5 
(.3); cotton wearing apparel, 17 (0); 
cotton sheets, 2 (0) ; woolen yarns, 23 (0); 
woolen piece goods, 45 (0); silk yarn, 
2.6 (0) ; silk waste, 119.6 (20.6) ; silk piece 
goods, 1.9 (0); rayon piece goods, 0.5 
(0); rayon stockings, 7.1 (0); carpets 
and rugs, 8 (0); oil cloth, 123 (0) ; caroa 
fiber, 1,564 (899); caroa yarn, 1 (0); 
piassava fiber, 1,693 (307); kapok, 15 
(0); plain felt hats, 11 (0). 


EXPORTS FROM TIENTSIN AND CANTON, 
CHINA, TO U.S. 


Raw-wool exports from _ Tientsin, 
China, to the United States during 
October 1947 aggregated 205,930 pounds. 
Postwar raw-wool shipments, were re- 
sumed in April 1947, and from then 
through October amounted to 594,813 
pounds valued at US$162,166. October 


shipments were largely orders for 
“hand-shaken” carpet wools sold in Au- 
gust and September at prices ranging 
between US$0.21 and US$0.30, depending 
on estimates of the clean-scoured yield. 
Such prices became possible only after 
the currency revaluation of August 17, 
1947, and may presage a limited revival 
of the raw-wool export trade. 

Declared exports from Tientsin to the 
United States during the first 10 months 
of 1947 included the follewing items 
(pounds unless otherwise indicated; 
value in United States dollars in paren- 
theses) : Camel wool, 222,342 ($118,358) ; 
goat wool, 164,924 ($151,295) ; wool cash- 
mere, 81,680 ($80,053); goat’s hair, 24,- 
060 ($25,605); camel hair, 46,474 ($35,- 
174); horsehair, 442,596 ($511,164); 
cashmere hair, 1,275 ($94) ; wool carpets, 
1,333,825 square feet ($759,429); straw 
braids, 57,644,100 yards ($293,931); 
badger fur, 1,350 pieces ($3,304); kolin- 
sky, 263,978 pieces ($664540); lamb, 
59,624 pieces ($138,420) ; weasel, 123,150 
pieces ($123,158) ; all other, 107,144 pieces 
($135,374); fur manufactures, mats, 
plates, and the like, lambskin, 9,262 
pieces ($34,610); other, 51,662 pieces 
($300,850) . 

Declared exports from Canton to the 
United States during the first 10 months 
of 1947 included (value in United States 
dollars in parentheses): Cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, 77,137 dozen ($143,561.00) ; 
cotton laces, 517 pounds ($3,688.86) ; 
cotton tableware, 213 pounds ($515.23); 
linen handkerchiefs, 123,618 dozen 
($361,902.91); linen tableware, 1,929 
pounds ($5,679.78); oriental wool rugs, 
140 square feet ($23.52); silk embroi- 
dery, 58 pounds ($449.06). 


Cotton and Products 
BRAZIL’s COTTON EXPORTS 


Exports of cotton from Brazil during 
the third quarter of 1947 amounted to 
75,240 metric tons as compared with 
54,456 tons in the preceding quarter and 
90,179 tons during the like period of 1946. 


COTTON ARRIVALS, NETHERLANDS 


Arrivals of cotton into the Netherlands 
during October 1947 totaled 24,821 bales, 
of which 25 percent was North American, 
according to trade sources. Brazilian 
cotton accounted for approximately 60 
percent of the total receipts during Sep- 
tember and October. 

Cotton arrivals from October 1, 1946, 
to September 30, 1947, amounted to 
381,857 bales, of which 46.6 percent was 
North American. 


RAW-COTTON IMPORTS, BARCELONA, SPAIN 


Imports of raw cotton into the port of 
Barcelona, Spain, during the first 10 
months of 1947 totaled 63,423,229 kilo- 
grams (1,000 kilograms equal about 4.4 
bales of 500 pounds gross) as against 
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63,675,050 kilograms in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 


CoTTON EXPORTS, PERU 


Exports of cotton from Peru during the 
first 10 months of 1947 totaled 42,018 
metric tons as against 98,403 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 


W ool and Products 
WoOoL SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


Production of shorn wool in Canada 
in 1947 dropped to a new low level of 
10,176,000 pounds as compared with 11,- 
457,000 pounds in 1946, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. The 1947 clip 
is the smallest since 1925, it is stated, and 
considerably below the 1935-39 average 
of 12,243,000 pounds. 

Consumption of wool (greasy basis) 
is at the rate of 100,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. Output of domestic shorn wool 
thus meets about 10 percent of domestic 
needs. 

Production of wool tops is estimated at 
about 8,000,000 pounds. Imports during 
the first 9 months of 1947 amounted to 
9,000,795 pounds as against 7,135,077 
pounds from January to September 1946. 
According to trade estimates, consump- 
tion of wool tops is at the rate of about 
15,090,000 pounds annually. 


Wearing Apparel 
PLANT PRODUCING NYLON HOSIERY, CANADA 


The first plant in Canada producing 
only 400-needle seamless nylon hosiery 
began full production in 1947, according 
to a foreign-trade publication. The 
company has 100 of the 400-needle knit- 
ting machines and operates 24 hours a 
day, 5 days a week, with three 8-hour 
shifts. Its products include 30-denier, 
20-denier, and 15-denier nylon hosiery. 
Employees numbered 120 in December 
1947. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


TOBACCO OUTPUT, STOCKS, AND IMPORTS, 
AUSTRIA 


Between 170,000 and 200,000 kilograms 
of air-cured tobacco were produced in 
Austria in 1947, according to estimates 
of the Austrian Tobacco Purchasing 
and Fermentation Co., a subsidiary of 
the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly. This 
amount would be about 2 percent of nor- 
mal prewar annual consumption of leaf 
tobacco, which in 1937 totaled 9,300,000 
kilograms. 

At the end of 1937 the Monopoly held 
stocks of leaf tobacco totaling 15,379,214 
kilograms, all of foreign origin, and on 
November 30, 1947, stocks of leaf tobacco 
amounted to 1,171,626 kilograms. In 
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addition to the stocks on hand on No- 
vember 30, 1947, approximately 685,933 
kilograms were reported to be en route, 
of which 468,963 kilograms were from the 
United States and 160,000 kilograms from 
Bulgaria, the remainder coming from the 
Dominican Republic, Turkey, and India. 

The Monopoly reports conclusion of 
a purchase contract with the Bulgarian 
Tobacco Monopoly for 500,000 kilograms 
of Bulgarian-type tobacco. 

The Austrian Monopoly plans to pur- 
chase 2,080,000 kilograms of tobacco in 
1948 from the following countries: 
United States, 835,000 kilograms; Italy, 
795,000 kilograms; Dominican Republic, 
210,000 kilograms; India, 180,000 kilo- 
grams; and Brazil 60,000 kilograms. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, SPAIN 


Production of tobacco in Spain in the 
1946-47 season totaled 14,718,452 kilo- 
grams, as compared with 8,728,902 kilo- 
grams in the 1946-46 season, a gain of 68 
percent. The 1947-48 tobacco crop, 
planted in the spring of 1947 and har- 
vested in the latter part of the year, is 
claimed to be larger than the 1946-47 
crop but no figures regarding it are avail- 
able. 

The demand for leaf tobacco and to- 
bacco products exceeds domestic output 
and imports. Tobacco dealers state that 
20,000,000 kilograms of imported leaf 
could be utilized annually, in addition to 
the 14,500,000 kilograms grown locally, 
and the present imports of manufactured 
tobacco products. This would presup- 
pose a continuance of the rationing sys- 
tem, but with individual allowances in- 
creased to a more satisfactory level. 

In 1946 imports of leaf tobacco totaled 
14,552,684 kilograms, of which Brazil sup- 
plied 9,479,801 kilograms and Cuba, 
2,775,480 kilgrams. The remainder came 
from the Philippines, Santo Domingo 
(Dominican Republic? , the United States, 
and Argentina. 

Spain exports no tobacco, as the coun- 
try is not self-sufficient in the production 
of leaf; shortage of foreign exchange 
limits importations of both leaf and 
manufactured tobacco. 

No definite information regarding 
stocks on hand is available. The charter 
of the Tobacco Monopoly requires that a 
minimum of about 6 months’ supply be 
maintained in the warehouses. 

Imports of cigars totaled 294,910 kilo- 
grams, with the bulk (207,467 kilograms) 
coming from Cuba. 

Cigarette imports amounted to 1,301,- 
873 kilograms, the United States supply- 
ing 617,673 kilograms; Canary Islands, 
406,656 kilograms; and Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 277,207 kilograms. 

Imports of smoking tobacco totaled 
27,712 kilograms, most of which came 
from Cuba. Chewing tobacco and snuff 
are not produced, imported, or used in 
Spain. 


Because of the country’s extreme short- 
age of foreign exchange, future prospects 
of importing tobacco are not encourag. 
ing. Estimates for 1948 are not avaij- 
able. 





Norwegians Announce New 


Office Aids 


Two interesting new office equipment 
developments have been announced re. 
cently by the Norwegian firm Aka Sys- 
temer A/S. The one, a magnetic carg 
file, eliminates fumbling through file 
cards in the ordinary-type file drawer. 
With the new Norwegian invention, one 
has only to open the card drawer and the 
cards begin to fan out automatically, 
each one separated from the other by a 
quarter-inch interval. Imbedded in each 
card is an extremely thin metal sheet 
which has been permanently magne. 
tized—each consecutive card with an op. 
posing charge. When these cards are 
placed in a special metal drawer, an in- 
terval of a fraction of an inch is main- 
tained between each card, thus resulting 
in the almost magical fan-like movement 
each time the drawer is opened. 

The other Norwegian development js 
a bookkeeping system where debit and 
credit entries are made in the same op- 
eration. 

Production of both items is now under 
way, and it is noted that a mere 20,000 
crowns of imported raw material is re- 
quired for production of each 1,000,000 
crowns’ worth of finished product. 
Large orders have already been received 
from Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. 

|Eprror’s Note.—The source of the fore- 
going data is the Royal Norwegian Informa- 
tion Services, Room 1826, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., which can doubt- 
less furnish additional details to any inter- 
ested readers of this item.] 





Hotel Plans Advance in Venezuela 


According to announcement of SI. 
Pedro Vallenilla, President of the Cor- 
poraciOn Venezolana del Caucho, Edi- 
ficio Ambos Mundos, Principal a Conde, 
Caracas, Venezuela, agreement has been 
reached with other interested agencies 
for advancement of plans for construc- 
tion of a new 400-room tourist hotel in 
Caracas as the first of five to be built 
in Venezuela. 

Recognizing the fact that intelligent 
planning of a tourism program for Vene- 
zuela must begin with the construction of 
modern hote] facilities in different parts 
of the country, Venezuelan officials and 
private investors are greatly interested in 
the hotel plans. 

The new Hotel Tamanaco will be lo- 
cated near the Country Club and the Car- 
lota Airport. It is being planned by 4 
Chicago firm. 
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Finland’s Power Shortage 
Continues To Be Critical 


The electric-power shortage in Fin- 
land will continue to be critical for 5 
months, according to the National Power 
Chief. The consumption of power of 
home-market industries was reduced to 
70 percent of last year’s total on Novem- 
per 2, 1947, and in December the reduc- 
tion approximated 60 percent. The re- 
duction commencing with January 1, 
1948, amounted to 50 percent of the coun- 
try’s normal consumption, and will be 
maintained at this level until the situa- 
tion improves. 


Brazilian Air Lines Chalk Up 
Outstanding Safety Record 


As of January 4, 1948, the air lines of 
Brazil appear to have made a notable 
safety record in flying a full year without 
a single passenger fatality. The last 
fatal accident reported to the Air Min- 
istry was the accident involving a Panair 
do Brasil eircraft which took place on 
January 3, 1947, near the Amazon. Dur- 
ing the past year the Brazilian air lines, 
using virtually nothing but American 
equipment, have probably flown more 
miles and passengers than the lines of 
any other country whose air activities 
are reliably reported, except the United 
States. 

On January 1, 1948, another notable 
record was achieved by a Brazilian air 
line. As of that date, Panair do Brasil 
had operated Constellations in its inter- 
national service serving Dakar, Lisbon, 
Paris, London, Rome, Cairo, and Istanbul 
without missing a single schedule for the 
whole year. Upto June of 1947 the serv- 
Ice was being operated with three Con- 
stellations. A fourth Constellation went 
into service in June and a fifth one was 
added to the fleet in October. 

Official estimates of commercial air- 
line activities in Brazil for the first half 
of 1947 indicated 20,721,629 kilometers 
flown, 350.£92 passengers and 4,381,614 
kilograms of freight carried. In addi- 
tion, 4.679 558 kilograms of baggage and 
215,556 kilograms of mail were trans- 
ported by Brazilian air lines between Jan- 
uary 1 and June 30, 1947. 
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Freetown Airport has been designated 
as the sole customs airdrome of Sierra 
Leone, according to the American Con- 
sulate General at Lagos, Nigeria. Every 
aircraft on entering and before leaving 
the territory of Sierra Leone must land 
at this airport for customs and other ex- 
aminations. The airport is at present 
open to traffic only between 7:30 a. m. 
and6p.m. Night landing facilities are 
provided only in an emergency or when 
48 hours’ notice has been given and prior 
permissions obtained from the airport 
manager. Further particulars of the 
facilities available may be obtained from 
the Transportation and Communications 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Hungary Plans To Expand 
Communications Services 


The postal service of Hungary suffered 
75 percent damage during the war. It 
reached 60 percent of its peacetime ca- 
pacity by May 1947. 

Hungary’s Three-Year Plan calls for 
the expansion of the cable system and 
the development of a modern long- 
distance telephone service equipment. 
With a view to modernizing the inland 
service, new centrals will be built for 
the “Jozsef,” ‘““Terez,” and “Obuda” tele- 
phone exchanges. The “Krisztina” ex- 
change will be reconstructed and a new 
high-capacity trunk-line central, suit- 
able for international service, will be 
built in Budapest to replace the one de- 
stroyed by the war. 

To increase the capacity of the coun- 
try’s telephone system, several new auto- 
matic switchboards will be set up and 
the existing ones will be enlarged. The 
cable system wil be renewed by up-to- 
date equipment, and the central tele- 
graph bureau will be renovated and mod- 
ernized. In Budapest, a new automatic 
teletype central will be established and 
will be used also in international service. 
Two new medium-wave-length broad- 
casting stations of 135-kilowatt capacity 
each, and several relay stations are pro- 











posed to improve the radio service. 
Special radiotelegram sending and re- 
ceiving stations are contemplated to 
meet the demands of long-distance in- 
ternational telegraph service in an eco- 
nomical manner. 


Chile, Argentina, Sign 
Trans-Andean Agreement 


Supplementing the Chile-Argentine 
Agreement On Trans-Andean Railways 
and Highways signed at Buenos Aires on 
August 24, 1943, an additional protocol to 
this agreement was signed at Santiago, 
Chile, on December 5, 1947. The text 
of this agreement follows, in translation 
supplied by the American Embassy in 
Santiago. 


ARTICLE I. The Governments of the Re- 
publics of Chile and Argentina shall entrust 
to their respective Military Geographic Insti- 
tutes the execution of the geodetic and topo- 
graphic studies, needed by the Chile-Argen- 
tine Military Technical Engineering Com- 
mission, created to carry out the agreement 
signed at Buenos Aires on August 24, 1943, 
which should be undertaken jointly to plan 
and construct the Trans-Andean Juncal- 
Puente del Inca Tunnel and which must be 
done prior to the construction of the tunnel 
indicated. 

ArT. II. The Military Geographic Institutes 
are authorized to determine the nature and 
type of surveying operations to be carried 
out in accordance with the general plans of 
the Chile-Argentine Technical Mixed Engi- 
neering Commission; the composition and 
personnel of the mixed commissions to 
undertake the work on the ground, and the 
other technical and administrative details 
necessary to fulfill the present protocol. 

Art. III. The technical direction of the 
geodetic and topographic work to be done 
shall be in charge of the mixed commission 
composed of six members who will be: 

(a) The Directors of the Military Geo- 
graphic Institutes of Chile and Argentina; 

(b) A representative of each Military 
Geographic Institute; 

(c) A member named by the Chilean rep- 
resentation on the Mixed Technical Engi- 
neering Commission; and 

(d) Another member named by the Ar- 
gentine representation on the above-men- 
tioned Mixed Technical Commission. 

ArT. IV. The Governments of Chile and 
Argentina shall defray the costs of the geo- 
detic and topographic work in their respec- 
tive territories and the payment of their 
personnel on the Commissions in the other 
country. 

ArT. V. The present administrative agree- 
ment shall enter into effect as of this date 
and shall remain in force until replaced by 
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another or until either of the two countries 
notifies the other of its desire to termi- 
nate it. 


Mexico Improves Airports 


Early in December, work on improve- 
ments to the airport of Aeronaves de 
Mexico at San German, 5 kilometers 
from the city of Guaymas, Sonora, 
Mexico, was completed. The airport has 
a paved runway 1,400 meters long by 30 
meters wide with 15-meter-wide dirt 
shoulders on either side, and is now serv- 
iceable in all kinds of weather. Work 
was also completed on the airport used 
by Aeronaves de Mexico at Ciudad Obre- 
gon, Sonora. 

With the improvements effected at 
these two airports, the flights of Aero- 
naves de Mexico and Aerovias Reforma, 
S. A., will no longer be forced to cancel 
their scheduled landings at these cities 
during the rainy season as has hitherto 
been the case. 


Italy Makes Strides on 
Port-of-Genoa Repairs 


Italy has nearly completed the work of 
repairing the Port of Genoa despite the 
manifold handicaps of obtaining ma- 
terials, supplies, and spare mechanical 
parts for the replacement of damaged 
machinery, in addition to the precarious 
labor situation. The Italian Navy Re- 
moval squads have removed the 22 mines 
which formerly barred the western por- 
tion of the port, near the Polcevera River, 
in addition to the 10 more difficult mines 
which are lodged in the harbor. Most 
wharves are now completely usable, and 
the quays are about 93 percent repaired. 
Hundreds of sunken ships have been 
raised. Eighty percent of the surface 
warehouse space has been rebuilt, and 
71 percent of all the types of cranes are 
usable. 

The four drydocks in Genoa harbor are 
now in full operation, and the repair of 
major liners of the Vulcania and Saturnia 
type can be made with prewar efficiency; 
a year ago vessels of this tonnage were 
repairable only with difficulty because 
workmen were still clearing away rubble 
and debris. 

Italian port authorities feel that now 
for the first time it is possible to assess 
the possibilities of future expansion of 
Genoa’s port activities. 


Norway Opens Powerful 
Short-Wave Station 


The Norwegian State Broadcasting 
System inaugurated a new 100-kilowatt 
short-wave station at Fredrikstad, about 
45 miles south of Oslo, on January 3, 
1948. 

The station is the most powerful in 
Norway and is expected to be heard in 
all parts of the world. Trial broadcasts 
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British Use Barrage Balloon in 
Freight-Yard Lighting Experi- 
ments 


A barrage balloon—one out of many which 
dotted the wartime skies over London—is now 
working for the British railways. One of these 
“gas-bags” was recently employed in experi- 
ments to determine the proper height at which 
powerful spotlights should be suspended over 
freight yards to insure the maximum light for 
nighttime freight operations. 

Familiar to American railroad travelers is 
the brilliant illumination of freight yards here, 
but changing night into day has heretofore 
been of lesser importance in Britain. Now, 
however, with that nation’s production and 
transportation speeded up to the maximum, 
Britain’s railways have been converting their 
“marshalling yards” for peak efficiency during 
every hour of the 24. 

\ barrage balloon was employed in the initial 
lighting experiments. Batteries of powerful 
lights were attached to a balloon, which was 
then raised to several elevations. The height 
of 150 feet was found to provide ideal yard 
illumination under normal atmospheric condi- 
tions, with other elevations determined for 
varying degrees of weather. 

Plans for permanent structures to support 
these freight-yard lights are now being worked 
our. 








have been in progress for some time, and 
reports have been received from listeners 
as far distant as Australia as well as in 
several countries in Europe. The trial 
transmissions are being sent on 31.22 
meters, but the final wave lengths to be 
used have not yet been assigned by the 
international conference. The sender 
has a range down to 17 meters. 

The new station is designed primarily 
to reach Norwegian seamen in all parts 
of the world including the crews of the 
Norwegian whaling fleet in the Antarctic. 
The three antennae are directed toward 
the Atlantic and North America; to the 
west coast of Europe, the South Atlantic, 
South America, and the western part 
of the whaling area; and to Africa and 
the Mediterranean. 

The broadcasts will include news (in- 
ternational and local), press commen- 
tary, and entertainment. 


Mexican Port Offers 
Modern Pier Facilities 


The new pier recently opened at the 
Port of Progreso, Yucatan, Mexico, pro- 
vides 672 feet of berthing space on each 
side, enough to accommodate six ships 
simultaneously. Since the depth of the 
water (mean tide) at berthing space is 
17 feet, vessels drawing more than 16 
feet must handle cargo at anchorage 
(open roadstead from 3 to 5 miles from 
shore). However, a sufficient number 
of small vessels are available for loading 
vessels at anchor. Ships can be un- 
loaded at Progreso in less time than at 
the old Fiscal and Benito Juarez piers, 
and, while handling charges for general 


cargo, amounting to about 19 pesos per 
metric ton, are somewhat higher, the 
time saved through the use of more mod. 
ern equipment more than repays for the 
increased costs. 


Air-Transit Connections With 
Buenos Aires To Be Improved 


Air-transportation connections With 
Buenos Aires shortly will be improved, 
according to a recent announcement 
that the Argentine ALFA Line will adq 
an additional round-trip weekly flight 
between Asuncion, Paraguay, and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. The new flight will be 
made without stop between the two cap. 
itals. The previous ALFA Line weekly 
schedule called for two weekly flights, 
with stops en route at Formosa, Corrj- 
entes, and Parana. Distribution of air. 
transportation services between the two 
capitals also was improved by shifting 
the weekly shuttle-plane flight by Pan 
American Airways from Wednesday to 
Sunday, beginning December 21, 1947. 


Hungary Repairs War 
Damage To Highways 


War damage to Hungarian roads 
amounted to 85 percent. By May 1947, 
80 percent of the modern, dust-free, 
paved roads and 60 percent of the ma- 
cadamized roads had been reconstructed. 
Under the Three-Year Plan, Hungary 
proposes to rebuild all the damaged roads 
of the country and to construct new roads 
totaling 1,400 kilometers in length. 

Forty percent of the public bridges 
were damaged during the war, of which 
40 percent has already been recon- 
structed in the form of temporary bridges 
and 15 percent in permanent form. The 
Three-Year Plan calls for the rebuilding 
of 80 percent in definite and 20 percent 
in temporary form. 


Sudan-U. 8. Connections by 
Telephone Being Tested 


The possibility of establishing tele- 
phone service between the Sudan and 
the United States some time in 1948 was 
announced recently in Khartoum by the 
government, according to the American 
Embassy at Cairo. The report states 
that the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment is shortly to carry out tests as to the 
feasibility of opening connections. If 
the tests prove satisfactory, the service 
should be available to the public early 
next year. 

The Sudan Government also stated 
that there has been an increase in the 
number of telephone subscribers using 
the international telephone service, and 
that during October 1947, a total of 2,114 
international calls were made or re- 
ceived. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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India’s Railways Look 

to Future As Partition 

Poses Problems 
(Continued from p. 5) 


Punjab, and this congestion in turn 
caused immobilization of 4,000 to 5,000 
freight cars on the other lines. 

The estimated loss of railway revenue 
resulting from communal disturbances 
in the Punjab was more than 23,000,000 
rupees for the period August 15 to Octo- 
per 31, 1947. Expenses incurred in the 
running of refugee trains were debited to 
the Government’s general revenues. 


Traffie and Operations Now 


As for the slow movement of freight, 
the problem has been not so much the 
number of freight cars as their slow 
turn-around. The number of cars now 
in service is 15 percent above 1938-39, 
and the traffic volume has increased 20 
percent in the same period. However, 
the average turn-around period for a 
broad-gage car, which in 1938-39 was 9 
to 10 days, increased to 14 or 15 days 
coincident with the recent civil disturb- 
ances. 

Changes in the nature of traffic since 
prewar days, such as the current large 
shipments of imported food grains, also 
have contributed to slower rail move- 
ments. The greater part of the coal that 
used to go from the mines to Bombay and 
Kathiawar by sea before the war now 
has to go by rail owing to inadequate 
shipping space. Also, industries have 
been started in many parts of the coun- 
try where they did not exist before the 
war. 

The locomotive position is described 
as serious. Of the 8,400 locomotives India 
had before partition, 2,900 were over-age. 
The output of workshops has declined 
greatly since the war, owing partly to 
labor restlessness and also to scarcity of 
locomotive parts. The Transport Min- 
ister (in his November address) was un- 
able to predict when the first locomotive 
would be delivered by the Kancharapara 
factory. As regards the Tata Locomo- 
tive Factory at Singhbhum, deliveries of 
boilers began last July, and it was hoped 
that the factory would be able to supply 
100 boilers within a relatively short pe- 
riod. An order has been placed with the 
Ajuer factory for 58 locomotives, of which 
the boilers are to be supplied by Tata. 
Orders have been placed abroad for more 
than 500 locomotives, and deliveries are 
expected to begin by the first of 1949. 

The slow movement of coal has been 
due partly to loss of Muslim engine 
crews, who chose to go to Pakistan. 
While the railways are now moving about 
2,600 cars a day from the coal regions, 
which represents current production, 
there is still a huge backlog which accu- 
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Country 


Argentina 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


Chile 


Colombia 


Costa Rica 
Cuba 


Ecuador 


Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Paraguay 
Peru 


Salvador 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Unit quoted 


Paper peso 


Boliviano 


Cruzeiro 2 


Peso 


do 


Colon 
Peso 


Sucre 


Lempira 
Peso 

Cordoba 
Guarani ? 


Sol 


Colon 
Peso 


Bolivar 


LATIN AMERICAN 


Lat EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at l’to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


Type of exchange 


Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 
Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 
Official 
Free market 
Special free market 
Special 
Export draft 
I ree market 
Ors 
Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Curb 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Free 
Central 
ficial 
Free 
Official 
Free 
Oflicial 
Curb 
Official 
Free * 
Official 
Free 
Free 
Controlled 
rree 
Imports 
Other 
poses ° 
Controlled 
Free 


1 Established by decree of October 20, 1947. 


2 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, 


Bank (of- 


pur- 


1045 
(annual) 


Average rate 


5 gourdes to a dollar 


1946 Novem 


(annual) | ber 1947 | Rate 
3. 73 3.73 3.73 
4.23 4.23) 4.23 
4.04 4.04 4.94 
4.09 4.02 4.02 

42.42 42.42 | 42.42 
56.05 |! 56.05 
60. 04 66.25 | 66.25 
16. 50 (’) (3) 
19. 42 18. 72 |318. 72 
420.00 (4) (‘) 
19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 
25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 
34. 86 51.37 | 51.37 
31.00 31.00 | 31.00 
1.75 1.75 1.75 
1. 76 1.76 1. 755 
**1 835 2.70 2.70 
584 6. 50 6.17 
5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
14. 66 13. 50 | 13. 50 
18.25 | 18.25 
2.04 2.04 2.04 
4.86 4.86 4.86 
5. 00 5. 00 5. Q0 
5.49 *6. 07 6.40 
3. 12 3. 12 3. 12 
3. 25 3.43 3.43 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 
7.85 *16.68 | 14.40 
2.50 ey |) 2. 50 
1. 90 1.90 1. 90 
1.90 1.90 1, 90 
1. 785 
3.35 3. 35 3. 35 
3.35 3. 35 3. 35 


1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
§ Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. 


per dollar on the same date, 
law, published July 27, 

1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since February 28, 1946. 
pol R os rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 


Approxi- 
mate 
equivalent 
in U.S. 


| currency 


| 
| 


replacing the milreis. 


$0. 2681 


. 2364 | 


. 2024 
. 2488 


0236 | 


.O178 
.O1L51 


0534 


O516 
0400 
O195 
0323 
5714 
. 569S 
3704 
. 1621 
1764 
0000 
. 0741 


O548 
. 4902 
2058 
2000 
1563 
3205 
. 2915 
. 15388 
0604 
4000 
4263 


5263 


2985 
. 2985 


Latest available quotation 


Date 


Dec. 18, 1947 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Dec. 26, 1947 
Do. 

Do. 


Dec. 6, 1947 


Dee. 1, 1947 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

29, 1947 
Do. 
Do. 

Dec. 22, 1947 
Do. 
Dee. 15, 1947 
Do. 


Nov 


Nov. 29, 1947 
Dec. 15, 1947 
Do. 

Do. 
Nov. 15, 1947 
Dec. 19, 1947 
Do. 

Dec. 15, 1947 
Nov. 29, 1947 
Dee. 15, 1947 
Dec. 18, 1947 


Do. 


Dec. 15, 1947 
Do. 


Since November 


The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 
On August 19, 1946, the 
Law No. 156 of November 27, 


1947 established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such trans 
actions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 
‘ Special free market abolished by decree-law no. 9025, effective February 28, 1946. 

5 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

6 Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 suecres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 


15.04 sucres per dollar were 
authorizations 


exchange 


abolished, 


’ New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 
* Established December 4, 1945 


June 


3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 


At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and 


In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that for 
other purposes was e iiminated. 
*Nicaragua, curb rate for September; Peru, free rate for October. 


**Columbia, 


January-A 


ugust average. 





mulated at the mines during the recent 
period when engine crews were reduced 


by half. 


In discussing the overcrowding on pas- 


senger trains, 


the Transport Minister 


said that passenger traffic had more 
than doubled since 1938-39, while the 
number of passenger coaches had in- 


creased by only 10 percent. 
was hoped that 800 coaches could be 
added within the period of a year. 

The problem of ticketless travel, which 
became greatly accentuated with the 
refugee traffic, has assumed grave pro- 
portions not only from the standpoint of 
railway revenue but also from a law-and- 


However, it 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Nortre.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound 
Belgium France 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan France 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krone 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound 


Average rate 


Latest 

ivailable 
quotation, 

1946 1M7 —— “Jan. 16 

(annual annual monthly 1948 

$3. 2124 $3. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 2121 
0228 0228 0228 (228 
Y520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
4324 Gon) SAH GO50 
* 0201 0201 0201 0201 
* 2OSS 20S 2086 2086 
OOS4 OOS4 O0Os4 OOS4 
S016 SOF SOTS 017 
781 77¢ 77 767 
2263 §. 2229 §. DOA } QUAD 
2018 2016 D016 2016 
* 0405 (4038 (M01 M401 
4. CO50 4.0074 1. (07 4. 007 
* OV13 13 OV13 ovis 
2ANt 9782 JTRS 2783 
Z33¢ 2336 2333 233 

1 O32 1. (st $O313 1 O3l 


*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





order aspect. A sample survey taken 
several months ago showed that Indian 
railways were losing at the rate of not 
less than 80,000,000 rupees (more than 
$24,000,000) a year as a result of passen- 
gers traveling without tickets. Coopera- 
tion with provincial authorities and for- 
mation of a special police force are under 
consideration as measures calculated to 
correct this situation. 


New Developments 


The Assam Railway, which owing to 
partition is now completely isolated, will 
be connected with the rest of the Indian 
rail system, and a survey is to be started 
for this project in the near future. This 
will involve conversion of a 70-mile 
stretch of the Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railway from narrow to meter gage, and 
86 miles of new construction, at a total 
cost estimated at 47,500,000 rupees. 

Work is already in progress to restore 
the Bhimsen-Khairada section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which 
was dismantled during the war, and to 
construct a new line on the Eastern Pun- 
jab Railway between Rupar and Talaura. 

With regard to electrification of rail- 
ways, the Transport Minister said that 
economy could be effected in this field 
only by generating thermal electricity 
near the coal fields, and that electrifica- 
tion on a limited scale was being con- 
sidered where the cost of electricity 
would not exceed that of coal. 

It was also stated that a senior rail- 
way official would soon be sent to the 
United States to study the latest tech- 
nique of railway transportation. 

The Transport Minister referred to 
various steps taken by his Ministry to 
improve the country’s rail system, but 
added that, “While we expect gradual 
improvement in the near future, the res- 
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toration of normal working conditions in 
India cannot be expected within a period 
of 3 years.” 





Argentine Railway 

Developments: Funda- 

mental Changes Occurring 
(Continued from p. 4) 


due to strikes and higher wages coupled 
with various new forms of social legisla- 
tion, (b) the progressive depreciation of 
rolling stock and other railway equip- 
ment because of continued difficulties in 
importing new equipment and repair 
parts, (c) the progressive increase in 
general operating costs including the 
cost of fuels, attributable not only to 
the scarcity of materials but also to 
general inflationary developments char- 
acteristic of the Argentine economy in 
recent months. 


The Mitre Law 


The determining factor responsible 
for a sound and stable foundation of 
foreign railway investments in Argentina 
was the promulgation of Law No. 5315, 
dated September 30, 1907. This law, 
currently Known as the “Mitre Law,” 
was sponsored by Congressman Emilio 
Mitre. 

The law provided for certain privileges 
and exemptions to be enjoyed by foreign 
railway enterprises, and article No. 8 spe- 
cifically provides the following: 

Materials and articles for construction and 
exploitation (of railways) will be allowed to 
enter Argentina duty-free, and this privilege 
shall remain in effect until January 1, 1947 
The concessionaires will pay to the Govern- 
ment during this same period, and regard- 
less of the date of their respective concessions, 
the sole contribution of 3 percent of the net 
profit derived from the exploitation of their 


lines, and will at the same time be exempt 
from all taxes and revenues, whether Federa], 
Provincial, or municipal. 

The proceeds from the contribution of 3 
percent will be applied by the National De- 
partment of Communications to the con. 
struction and maintenance of bridges ang 
roads leading to railroad stations, in propor. 
tion to the extension of railway lines existing 
in each Province 

By another provision it was recognized 
that investors were entitled to a fair 
and just return on their capital invest- 
ment, and interest of 6.8 percent was al- 
lowed to be paid after deductions had 
been made from gross receipts for re- 
serve fund and the special fund for re- 
newal of equipment. 

Still another provision stipulated that 
in case of expropriation the State would 
pay the foreign enterprises the inven- 
toried value of railway properties plus 
20 percent compensation. 

Besides the sole contribution of 3 per- 
cent mentioned above, the enterprises 
were also required to grant to the Gov- 
ernment a 50 percent reduction on fares 
for the transportation of Government 
personne] traveling on official status and 
equal reduction on freight rates for the 
transportation of Government supplies. 
Mail was to be transported totally free. 

Although British and some French 
capital had already been invested in 
Argentine railways by the close of the 
nineteenth century, the greatest influx of 
foreign capital and consequent expan- 
sion of the railway system took place 
after the promulgation of the Mitre Law, 


Foreign-Owned Lines Acquired 


Numerous developments characteris- 
tic of the recent war and immediate 
postwar period set the stage for the sale 
of foreign-owned railroad properties to 
the Argentine Government. As already 
pointed out, the financial condition of 
the railroads deteriorated not only be- 
cause of diminishing profits in relation 
to invested capital but also because the 
owners faced the necessity of huge in- 
vestments to replace and repair worn- 
out equipment so as to maintain and 
expand operations. The termination of 
the special concessions enjoyed under the 
Mitre Law, which expired on December 
31. 1946. was another discouraging as- 
pect Moreover, early in 1946, several 
Argentine newspapers, technical and 
professional societies, and certain Ar- 
gentine political groups began an inten- 
sive campaign urging Government ex- 
propriation, or, as an alternative, Gov- 
ernment ‘‘nationalization” of the British- 
owned railway properties. The British 
interests responded with a campaign of 
their own, in which they expressed a 
willingness to accept expropriation under 
the Mitre Law at a purchase price of ap- 
proximately 3,500,000,000 Argentine 
pesos, or to continue operation under an 
extended and liberalized Mitre Law 
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Negotiations between the Argentine 
and British Governments began in July 
1946, but it was not until September 1946, 
when the Anglo-Argentine Financial 
and Economic Agreement was signed, 
that any concrete conclusion was 
reached. Under that agreement, the sec- 
tions pertaining to the British-owned 
railways provided for the formation of 
qa mixed company to operate the rail- 
roads, the conversion of the British 
pound-sterling holdings into peso equiv- 
alents, a guaranty to the British of a 4 
percent return on their investment, and 
a 500,000,000-peso participation in the 
new company by the Argentine Govern- 
ment. However, such matters as the 
amount of the British capital to be 
recognized and the structure of the pro- 
posed mixed company were left for set- 
tlement by subcommittees to be ap- 
pointed by the Argentine and British 
Governments. 

The Argentine and British subcom- 
mittee discussions were initiated in No- 
vember 1946, and the first item on the 
agenda was the question of how much 
of the capital investment claimed by the 
British would be recognized by the Ar- 
gentine Government. After considerable 
argument the British reduced their claim 
to approximately 3,000,000,000 pesos, but 
the Argentine negotiators insisted that 
they “could not recognize a penny more 
than 2,000,000,000 pesos.” 

Agreement was finally reached on 
February 12, 1947. It called for the out- 
right purchase of the British-owned 
railroads and various subsidiary com- 
panies thereof for the sum of £150,000,000 
sterling (£135,500,000 for the railroads 
and £14,500,000 for the associated com- 
panies). The agreement was made ret- 
roactive to July 1, 1946, with payment 
to be effected upon the ratification of the 
agreement by the British stockholders 
and the Argentine Trade Promotion In- 
stitute (IAPI)—operation of the rail- 
ways in the meantime to be by the 
British companies for the account and 
under the control of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. Ratification of this agreement 
by the British stockholders was an- 
nounced on August 26, 1947. Action by 
IAPI is still pending. 

Under a previous agreement, signed 
on December 17, 1946, between the Ar- 
gentine and the French Governments, 
the former French-owned railway prop- 
erties in Argentina were purchased for 
182,796,173 Argentine pesos. The rail- 
roads involved included the General 
Raiload Co. of Buenos Aires, the Railroad 
of Santa Fe Province, and the Rosario & 
Puerto Belgrano Railroad—which have a 
combined extension of 4,261 kilometers. 
Having made payment for these railroad 
properties, the Argentine Government 
took over their ownership and opera- 
tion as of November 1, 1947. 
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Reparations News 
GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS AVAILABLE 
FOR ALLOCATION 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that general- 
purpose equipment designed for peace- 
time production from 16 additional Ger- 


Serial 

num- Plant name Location 
ber 
2056 Durener Leichtmetallwerke 
2075 | I. G. Farbenindustrie Werke Rottweil _. 


2109; Dynamit A. G. Pulverfabrik | Hamm 
Hamm. 


2136 «Deutsche Waffen- und Munitions- | Berlin-Borsigwalde 


fabrik A. G. Werk Borsigwalde 


2243 | Grohe, Hans Schiltach 


2263 Horst Urach 

2287 | Landolt, Johann Gosheim 
2299 | Mehrer, Joseph Balingen 
2306 Nickel, Heinrich Betzdorf 
2308  Otnima Tubingen _. 


2316 Ravensburg Maschinenfabrik 
2333 | Schubert A. G Rastatt_ 
338 Stoz 


51 Vosseler, Hans 


Inventories May Be Examined: The 
official inventories, listing and describing 
the general-purpose equipment of these 
plants, may be examined during regular 
business hours in the office of the Chief 
Reparations Officer, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate the gen- 
eral-purpose industrial equipment of 
these plants among its 18 member West- 
ern Allied Nations, including the United 
States. These allocations are made on 
the basis of requests for allocation sub- 
mitted by the governments of the respec- 
tive nations. As a guide to this Govern- 
ment in determining whether any re- 
quests should be submitted on behalf of 
the United States, the Department of 
Commerce invites American business 
firms and citizens to express any interest 
which they may have in the purchase of 
any items of equipment in these plants. 
Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 


Berlin-Wittenau 


Ravensburg 
Weingarten 
Schwenningen 


360 | Weiss, Johann und Séhne Gosheim __ 
2361 Weisser SOhne St. Georgen 


man war and industrial plants will be 
considered for allocation as reparation 
among the Western Allied Nations, in- 
cluding the United States, in the near 
future, according to information re- 
ceived by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. These 
plants are: 


Principal products 


Semi-finished products of aluminum alloys. 
Shop for rolling, drawing, forging, ete. 

Powder and cartridges. Powder equipment 
and one unit of central electrical station. 

Black powder; detonators; smoke producers. 


Munitions (infantry, shell casings of all cali- 
| erTS). 

Sanitary plumbing (valves, ete.). 

Pumps, compressors. 

Watchmaking. 

Air compressors, pumps, drills, tanks. 

Heating and ventilation equipment. 

Drills. 

Lathes and slotting machines. 

Calculating machines. 

Pumps, compressors, and foundry installa- 

tions. 

Threaders. 

Watchmaking. 

Lathes and milling machines. 


ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
and must be received by February 16, 
1948, accompanied by justifying data as 
indicated in the general announcement 
headed “Reparations News,” published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 
3, 1947. 








Revised List of Reparations Plants 
in US/UK Zones of Germany 


The Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has prepared for distribu- 
tion the revised list of plants and part plants 
declared available for reparation from the 
United States and United Kingdom Zones of 
Germany, as announced in Berlin on October 
16, 1947, together with the latest revisions and 
amendments. 

The joint United States and British state- 
ment on the Revised Plan for the Level of 
German Industry in the bizones, issued August 
29, 1947, is included as an appendix. 

American business firms and citizens who 
desire to obtain a copy of this publication 
should direct their request to the Chief Repar- 
ations Officer, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
2G 











With the purchase of the former 
French-owned railways and the prospec- 
tive acquisition by purchase of the for- 
mer British-owned lines, the entire rail- 
way network of Argentina will come 
under Argentine ownership and control. 


What Plan for the Future? 


There is as yet no clear indication of 
the type of organization that will be 
established to manage and operate the 
nation’s railway system. Some months 


ago there was evidence that the Govern- 
ment favored the formation of semioffi- 
cial or mixed companies in connection 
with the foreign-owned lines to be taken 
over, under which private enterprise 
would participate with Government in 
ownership and management. In recent 
months, however, there has been no men- 
tion of mixed companies in connection 
with railways. 

According to reliable sources, high 
Government officials connected with the 
railway industry have given consider- 
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construction and the initiation of one or 


two projects, more specifically in the 
k —Y_Sr — asphaltite mining region of the western 
| i t -M ARK APPLICATIONS = Province of Mendoza, around Malargue 


which will be linked with a similar region 
of the south in the Province of Neuquen. 
_— Cr / A line now under construction is ex. 

} : pected to link the city of Salta (Province 
of Salta) with the town of Socompa on 
the Chilean frontier, thus providing ac. 


cess to important sulfur deposits located 
Guatemala.—Notice of applications for at the latter point. Several short branch 


registration of the following trade-marks Trade-mark Commodity publi- lines are also projected for the purpose 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- — of linking railways with the Interna- 
position must be filed within 40 days from tional Bridge at Paso de los Libres on 











the date of firs lication: 147 
t publicat Vactric Electrical equipment, | Dec. 1 the Argentine-Brazilian frontier. Ap- 
‘ og ER gen parently the greater part of the 800,000.- 
Date of Cieinestad Clee 14 mach = oe . 000 pesos mentioned for railways under 
Trade-mark Class No. and product ml Brandy of Nap the Five-Year Plan will be utilized to 
pee leon Cognac * 
on maces Foliet paeparutions. ot D purchase much-needed rolling stock and 
Hemostyl Pharmaceutic ely i D to modernize existing equipment. 
101" meaicinal pro Cts 
a Oe ee Fag Santa Maria Fable wines, apetizers, D The Government is now making an all- 
identify general-mer- = ceri leaer ape , > . “rnize its rs AY a 
a a Ritz Cigars; also chewing and D out effort to modernize its railway equip- 
Tomas Coflee D Siattaeas: conti, | dimmed aie aeaatien | Elen. 1 ment and obtain increased quantities of 
zoran ao Do le PEE “ap Zp nese a ng ° : 
wee imieeiok aah indians. Do the initials G.J ewelry, cleavers, gold rolling stock and railway machinery, 
trial mark ne te ass es sinc, > : 7 . , ‘ va 
Superior Portland | 12—Cement D a ce epee aor ae Se OS Sat SERS Se SO 
Cement Oboure. ee ee is expected to be supplied by American 
N - ss¢ Blue De Perfume ind — toilet D manufacturers, notwithstanding the fact 
Siury irl ts 
; ; ; arta Dhewmnantical rod 1) that to an increasing extent Americ: 
Panama.—The following applications ‘a sie neaah iaied aikaal — 
‘ 2 oa aiiieien “cad” gadkes p manufacturers are at a disadvantage to- 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- shai estore — ; day becau f tl , hort f 
: : ? articles ay because O le growling shortage 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates Ronda Wines and liquor D ee: ached thee cae lige ° 
hig acai adogal Pharmaceutical pr 1) Ollar excnange avallabie to Argentina. 
noted. Opposition must be made within i nd ; 
90 days from the date of publication: ee TE sa 
lI I . gti 
1 WORLD TRADE LEADS 
Date —T tee 
Trade-mark Commodity publ " . f —s 
cation Spain.—The December 1, 1947, issue of 
the “Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad In- . 
St-Tropez Perfume products, soap, | Nov. 27 dustrial,”’ Madrid, contains the following from p. 8 
-osmetics d dress- > 
earn ny firs eng applications for registration of trade ' , " 
ing-table icles rates on toilet soap having sticks, cold 
Borsalino - ats : ° names which are duplicates or imitations cream, and tooth paste " 
mrenoville *erfumes, soaps, int dO sek F a ; ; - 
cosmetics of American trade-marks or names. Op- 16 Netherlands Tapijtknooperij ‘Het 
ing of a li igator. snakeskir > oe P , = . . 
ee | eee) * position must be filed within 2 months Paapje” (manufacturer) , 210 Papelaan, Voor- 
. products. from the date of publication ‘January = — os Se ae eee 
Komol roilet preparations and Dec l a hand-woven textile ul h as Carpets gobelins, 
special dyes 31, 1948): furniture coverings, and hand-printed linens 
Material will be woven according to custom- 
. ers’ specifications 
aud fio Spanish names Intended to cover Amer ! re 17. Peru—Christian Kroll & Cia. S. A. (ex- 


port merchant), Carabaya 685, Lima, wishes 
to export and seek American agents for 
4988 }Rosas di Windsor Toilet preparations W i House alpaca wool (Arequipa fleece and inferior 





07770 — et prepara 
4989 |) qualities), in shipments of 1 to 10 tons 
ers ;Merf in Pharmaceutical preparations Merpt 
oozes |PEVans Jewelry, costume jewelry, silverware, et Evar Export Opportunities 
omens pNov agord Radio receiving sets and accessori« ‘ t i 18. Belgium—Société des Aciers et Métaux 
x a }Marylan Liquors and beverages Maryland | “Soamet” (wholesaler, importer, distributor), 
—— i 41, Boulevard du Midi, Brussels, seeks quota- 
908053 } Liberty Soaps and razors Libert tions on an agency basis for stainless steel 
a 5038 \Suela Luquida Royma Product for mending footwear sol [ lu ise of the ‘*Mickey in sheets, tubes, bars, and wire; electrical 
208174 |J Mou character heets, and all types of spring wire 
19. Denmark—Brdr. Tindbaek (wholesal- 
ers, retailers, manufacturers, agents), 13 
: : (stergade, Holstebro, seeKs purchase quota- 
able study to an over-all plan for the gram incorporated in such a plan have tions and agency for farm tractors 
nation’s railways, which could incorpo- been released. 20. Egypt—R. N. Bigio & Co. (manufac- 
avis ; turer of t ‘ans), 36 Sharia Gawher El- 
rate the desired administration, coordi- The only broad pattern for the future urer of tin cans), 36 Sharia Gawher 
? ‘ Kaied, Cairo, seeks purchase quotations for 
nation of functions, future rate sched- that has been made public appears under one high-speed rotary tin-plate printing ma- 
ules, developmental and expansion plans, the Government’s Five-Year Plan, an- chine with semiautomatic feed 
: : : r : 21. Italy—Soc. An. Manifattura Ceramica 
set- S e : or s it = 
and operational set-up. Such a plan is nounced in October 1946. Thi is be meant Caleaatemueers Se Cater eee 
understood to have been completed re- lieved to apply primarily to the railways 24, Turin, seeks purchase quotations for 
cently and transmitted to the National which up to that time were owned by kaolin, clay, and fire clay for the manufac- 
a‘ R : : ian ture of fire clay and porcelain. Further in- 
PE 2. > Five-Year Pl alls for 
Economic Council for consideration. No the State. The Fi Year Plan calls for formation concerning’ specifications and 
details with respect to the future pro- completion of a few lines already under characteristics are available upon request 
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from Commercial Intelligence Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Agency Opportunities 


92, Egypt—Goubran Safra, 9 Sharia Fouad 
El-Awal, Cairo, seeks agency representation 
from manufacturers for blood plasma, phar- 
maceutical specialities, streptomycin, medi- 
cinal oils, serums, and vaccines. Import of 
oods is subject to import licensing. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. | 

93, England—Clares Textiles, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer, and exporter), 
Town-Hall Buildings, Wells, Somerset, de- 
sires agency representation from manufac- 
turers of general dairy equipment. 

94, Italy—Soc. An. Socometa (distribu- 
tors), 20 Via Ottavio Revel, Turin, desires 
agency representation for home radio sets, 
and electric household appliances, 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Automotive - Product Manufacturers 
Union of South Africa 

Button Manufacturers—Spain. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturers—China 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Fertilizer Importers and Dealers—Panama 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—China 

Hospitals—Netherlands Indies 

Hotels—Mexico 

Ice Plants—Jamaica 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Barbados 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—British Malaya 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—-Iran 

Leather and Shoe Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Brazil 

Leather Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Switzerland 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Ja- 
maica 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Neth- 
erlands 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Syria 
and Lebanon 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—-Palestine 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Panama. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and _ Distribu- 
tors—Australia. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Ecuador 

Naval-Store Importers and _ Dealers 
Jamaica 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—China 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Netherlands 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Hong Kong. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Panama. 

Rice Mills—Ceylon 

Sawmills—Bolivia 

Sawmills—Ecuador 

Sawmills—Ceylon 

Soap Manufacturers—Honduras. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Import- 
ers and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Sugar Mills—Dominican Republic. 

Textile Industry—Honduras. 

Vegetable Growers and Exporters—Cuba. 


January 24, 1948 


Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


U. S.-Cuban Agreement Proclaimed 


(Based on State Department Press Release No. 5 of January 2, 1948) 


On January 2 the President issued a 
proclamation putting into effect as of 
January 1, 1948, the provisions of the Ex- 
clusive Agreement, signed by the United 
States and Cuba on October 30, 1947, 
Supplementary to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade signed at 
Geneva on the same date. 

Under this Proclamation, effect is 
given to the preferential rates of duty 
and tariff treatment set forth in Part II 
of Schedule XX of the General Agree- 
ment which are applicable exclusively to 
products of Cuba imported into the 
United States. The Proclamation also 
lists the rates of duty for a number of 
products in addition to those in Part II 
of Schedule XX of the General Agree- 
ment which, under the Exclusive Agree- 
ment, receive preferential tariff treat- 
ment upon importation into the United 
States as products of Cuba. Products of 
Cuba not enumerated or provided for in 
Part II of Schedule XX of the General 
Agreement or in the lists set forth in the 
President’s Proclamation will be subject 


to the same rates of duty as imports from 
other countries. 

The Proclamation also gives effect to 
provisions in the Exclusive Agreement 
which make inoperative the provisions of 
the 1934 trade agreement between the 
United States and Cuba, as amended in 
1939 and 1941, and the Convention of 
Commercial Reciprocity of 1902 between 
the United States and Cuba for such 
time as the United States and Cuba are 
both parties to the General Agreement. 

The text of Schedule XX, Part IT, and 
the Presidential Proclamation referred 
to above have been published in Treas- 
ury Decisions of January 8, 1948, which 
may be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office at 10 cents per copy. Part 
I of Schedule XX and the Presidential 
Proclamation of December 16, 1947, put- 
ting into effect the General Agreement, 
on Tariffs and Trade on January 1, 1948, 
with certain exceptions were published in 
Treasury Decisions of December 18, 1947, 
which is for sale by the Government 
Printing Office at 50 cents a copy. 


Status of General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade as From 
January |, 1948 


(State Department Press Release No. 39 of January 15, 1948) 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade negotiated at Geneva has been 
brought into force provisionally by the 
United States and eight other countries. 
These countries are: Australia, the 
Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg Cus- 
toms Union, Canada, Cuba, France, and 
the United Kingdom. 

On the part of the United States, the 
Agreement became provisionally effective 
to the extent specified in the President’s 
Proclamations dated December 16, 1947, 
and January 2, 1948 (Department’s press 
releases No. 973 and No. 5, respectively). 

According to the latest available in- 
formation, the present status of the Gen- 
eral Agreement in each of the other 
countries named above is as follows: 


AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Government gave provi- 
sional effect to the General Agreement on 
November 18, 1947, including all of the tariff 
concessions provided for in Schedule I of 
the Agreement. These Agreement rates apply 
to all countries to which Australia extends 
most-favored-nation treatment, irrespective 
of whether or not they are parties to the 
Agreement 


BELGIUM-NETHERLANDS-LUXEMBOURG 
CUSTOMS UNION 


The Customs Union of Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands (Benelux) gave 


provisional effect to the General Agreement 
on January 1, 1948, including the rates of 
duty appearing in Schedule II, Section A of 
the General Agreement, covering Luxem- 
bourg and the metropolitan territories of 
Belgium and the Netherlands. At the same 
time, for a temporary period certain of these 
rates applicable to a number of highly essen- 
tial products are being suspended in whole 
or in part. The new rates of duty are ap- 
plicable to imports from the countries which 
participated in the Geneva negotiations and 
to imports from such other countries as en- 
joy most-favored-nation treatment. At 
present most-favored-nation treatment is 
granted to all other countries. 

With respect to the rates of duty in Sec- 
tions B to E inclusive of Schedule II, cover- 
ing the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Curacao, and 
Surinam, respectively, the Governments of 
Belgium and the Netherlands have indicated 
that they expect it will be administratively 
possible to put these rates into effect by June 
30, 1948 and possibly sooner. 


CANADA 


The Canadian Government gave provisional 
effect to the General Agreement as from Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. All of the tariff concessions 
granted by Canada in Schedule V of the 
Agreement were made effective on that date 
with the exception of (1) rates of duty which 
are applicable to products of primary interest 
to countries represented at Geneva but which 
did not put their schedules of tariff conces- 
sions into effect on that date; (2) the new 
seasonal specific duties on certain fresh fruits 
and vegetables, the change to which from the 
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present ad valorem duties with specific ad- 
vanced seasonal valuations requires new leg- 
islation; and (3) the new duty of 15 percent 
ad valorem on tinplate imported from British 
countries eliminating the preferential mar- 
gin, which likewise requires new legislation. 
The most-favored-nation rates of duty pro- 
vided for in Part I of Schedule V are applica- 
ble to imports from all countries entitled to 
most-favored-nation treatment in Canada. 


CUBA 


The Cuban Government gave provisional 
effect as of January 1, 1948, to the Exclusive 
Agreement between Cuba and the United 
States supplementary to the General Agree- 
ment and to the General Agreement itself in 
so far as the United States and Canada are 
concerned. On January 17, 1948, it will make 
effective the provisions of the General Agree- 
ment in so far as the following countries are 
concerned: Australia, Belgium, France, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom. In the case of some of these coun- 
tries the Cuban rates of duty will apparently 
be applicabie only to the metropolitan areas. 


FRANCE 


The French Government gave provisional 
effect as of January 1, 1948 to the tariff con- 
cessions granted by France in Section A of 
Schedule X1 of the General Agreement. 
These concessions apply to imports into Met- 
ropolitan France and Algeria, and to imports 
into Guadelcupe, Martinique, French Guiana, 
and Reunion to the extent that the French 
tariff applies in these colonies. The benefit 
of these concessions is extended to imports 
from Australia, Belgium, Canada, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

The rates of duty provided for in Section A 
of Section XT have been made an integral part 
of the new French import tariff, which became 
effective on the same date. The rates speci- 
fied in this new tariff represent the mini- 
mum, or most-favored-nation, tariff. Gen- 
eral (or maximum) tariff rates have been 
established at three times the minimum rates. 
For the time being, however, the collection of 
both minimum and general import duties 
has been suspended, except for a specified 
list of commodities. With respect to this 
list of commodities, the minimum rates of 
duty are at present applied to imports from 
the countries named above, while the general 
rates of duty are applicable to imports from 
all other countries. 

The tariff concessions applicable to imports 
into the French overseas territories, provided 
for in Sections B to N inclusive of Schedule 
XI, will be made effective at a later date to be 
announced by the French Government. The 
concessions in these Sections are applicable 
to imports of the products specified into the 
following French territories, respectively 
(B) French Equatorial Africa (Gaboon area 
outside the conventional Congo Basin); (C) 
French West Africa; (D) French Somaliland; 
(E) French Oceania; (F) Guadeloupe; (G) 
French Guiana; (H) Indo-China; (I) Mada- 
gascar; (J) Martinique; (K) New Caledonia; 
(L) Reunion; (M) St. Pierre and Miquelon; 
({N) Tunisia. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
gave provisional effect on January 1, 1948, to 
the tariff and preference concessions granted 
in Schedule XIX, Section A of the General 
Agreement, applicable to imports into the 
metropolitan territory, with the exception of 
the following items on which Parliamentary 
action is required and on which the United 
Kingdom is free to maintain the existing 
rates until September 1, 1948: prunes, arti- 
ficial silk, silk and nylon stockings, sparkling 
and still wines, motorcycles, agricultural trac- 
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tors, perfumed spirits, and silk garments. 
Provisional effect was also given on January 1, 
1948, to Schedule XIX, Section B, applicable 
to imports into Newfoundland. The provi- 
sions of Schedule XIX, Section C, applicable 
to the dependent territories of the United 
Kingdom, have been suspended pending re- 
negotiation, as announced in the Depart- 
ment’s press release no. 978, dated Decem- 
ber 19, 1947; however, the general provisions 
of the Agreement will be applied in these 
territories. The date on which the provisions 
of Schedule XIX, Section D, applicable to the 
Malayan Union, are to become applicable 
will be announced by the Government of the 
United Kingdom. The tariff concessions on 
imports into Palestine, provided for in Sched- 
ule XIX, Section E, became effective January 
1, 1948. 

More detailed information may be ob- 
tained from the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, includ- 
ing the following: (1) Products on which 
the Benelux and French rates of duty are 
for the time being suspended; (2) 
Canadian tariff concessions included in 
Schedule V not yet made effective. 

The remaining countries represented 
at Geneva have until June 30, 1948, to 
give provisional effect to the General 
Agreement. These countries are: Brazil, 
Burma, Ceylon, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, India, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Syro-Leba- 
nese Customs Union, and the Union of 
South Africa. As each of them signifies 
its intention to put its tariff concessions 
into effect a further proclamation will be 
issued by the President giving effect to 
United States rates of duty in Schedule 
XX now withheld on items of primary 
interest to such countries. 
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(Continued from p. 30) 


The announcement did not discuss the 
routing of the proposed service, rates, or 
other technical matters. 


Ecuador Repeals Tax on 
Air-Line Services 


The Government of Ecuador has issued 
Emergency Decree-Law No. 381, repeal- 
ing the 5—percent tax on the gross reve- 
nues from internal services of air lines 
operating in Ecuador and the $2 tax on 
each air-passenger ticket for entering, 
leaving, or passing through Ecuador in 
transit. 


Bristol, England, Installs 
Automatic Telephone Device 


Bristol is the second city in Great 
Britain to adopt a new automatic tele- 
phone device known as a “‘re-generator” 
which reduces the possibility of wrong 
numbers. It is already installed on one 


exchange, and will later be extended to 7 


the whole area. 

In describing the device, the American 
Consul at Bristol states that as each digit 
is dialed, the re-generator stores the 
figures, sending on the whole number to 
the distant telephone only when the dia}. 
ing is completed. Three or four seconds 
will elapse before the ringing or number. 
engaged tone can be heard. 


Philippine Air Lines Offers 
Monthly Flight To Madrid 


The Philippine Air Lines, Inc. (PAL) 
offers one flight a month from Manila to 
Madrid via Calcutta, Karachi, Lydda, 
and Rome. This flight is scheduled to 
depart the first week of each month, gen. 
erally leaving Manila on the second or 
third day. 


Philippine Air Carrier 
Reports on Operations 

The Philippine air carrier, Commer. 
cial Air Lines, Inc. (CALI), commenced 


regularly scheduled services in the 


Philippines on August 1, 1947. Between q 


that date and the middle of December 
1947, the company completed 143 flights, 
flying a total of 25,738 kilometers. The | 
air line carried 1,930 passengers 828,656 i 
passenger-kilometers. 





“Stress Truth About Imports!” 
Prominent Industrialist Urges 


In a recent address, W. C. Haddon, 
representative of the Westinghouse 
Electric International Co. and chairman 
of the World Trade Council of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, had this 
to say about the need for a heightened 
realization of the vital role played by 
imports in this Nation’s well-being: 


People must be told the truth about im- 
ports. Not through another depression or 
another war, not by way of astronomical fig- 
ures—the talk of the economist and the 
banker—not by charts and graphs, the sign 
language of the businessman, but simply in 
terms of everyday living, in the relationship 
of imports to their pay envelopes and the 
welfare of their loved ones 

Americans must learn that imports mean 
cigarettes, house paint, spices, cosmetics, 
mica for electrical equipment, tungsten for 
electric lights, leather for shoes; that there 
is hardly an article used in their daily living 
that does not depend, to sonmie extent, upon 
imported materials 

Americans must also have ready answers 
for the eternal question—‘Why Import?" 
They must know that the United States 
could never have reached such a level of 
industrial capacity without having access to 
the materials of the world. Our great indus- 
trial plants would drone to a standstill with- 
out imported manganese, nickel, tin, asbes- 
tos, chrome ore, and a long line of other 
indispensable materials—imports which also 
make it possible for Americans to sell their 
cotton, their locomotives, automobiles, ma- 
chinery, and many other products. 
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